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PREPACE 


Tuis little volume is issued to express the 
conviction that as the Social Problem—dke 
problem of to-day—has arisen mainly through 
forgetfulness of Christian principles among all 
classes of society, and, consequently, through 
absence of them in practice, so the solution of 
the problem can only come through a recol- 
lection and study of these same Christian 
principles, issuing in practical obedience to 
them. 

“The Church must furnish that deeper thought 
and that wider application of her faith to the 
problems of life, for which the modern mind ts 


seeking and the modern heart is yearning.” 
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WHAT THE GOSPEL ASSUMES 


“¢ Think not that I am come to destroy the law or the prophets ¢ 
I came not to destroy, but to fulfil.”—St. Matt. v. 17. 


WHEN we speak of the “Social Principles of the 
Gospel,” we must remember that the Gospel was 
first addressed to those who were familiar with the 
Old Testament, that the New Testament throughout 
assumes a knowledge of the chief contents of the 
Old. Christ's teaching was built upon a founda- 
tion which had been carefully and gradually laid 
through the course of many centuries. In the 
Sermon on the Mount, from which the words of 
the text are taken, Christ stands before His dis- 
ciples as Lawgiver and Prophet, and He tells His 
hearers that He has come to “fulfil,” which means 
to carry on and bring to perfection, the work of 
both. He was not engaged upon a new kind of 
work, He was only infinitely extending and per- 
fecting a work upon which others had been long 
engaged. He did not ignore the teaching of God’s 
various messengers to His people in the olden 
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times, much less did He wish to destroy it. He 
would, instead, show its value, He would explain 
its meaning, reveal its issues, and so He would 
prove its importance. To do this He must appeal 
to His hearers’ knowledge of it. 

Now both “the Law” and “the Prophets” are 
full of social teaching. Both embody, illustrate, 
and enforce certain great social principles. Both 
were addressed, not to individuals, but to men and 
women who were members of various societies 
and communities—members of a family, fellow 
townspeople, subjects of a nation or a state. Both 
“the Law and the Prophets” are full of rules 
which must govern the various relations which 
exist between those who are living together a 
social life, and who occupy different natural or 
official positions in society—positions which de- 
mand the constant discharge of different duties 
and responsibilities. We are too apt to think of 
the Old Testament as containing the histories of 
certain great individuals or personalities, such as 
Abraham, Joseph, Moses, Samuel, David, Elijah, 
and Nehemiah. It is rather the history, first of a 
family, then of a tribe or a number of tribes, then 
of a nation, and lastly of a people. The very idea 
of a law implies the existence of a community, 
and most of the messages of the prophets were 
addressed to those who were living amid the 
dangers and temptations characteristic of town 
life. Our Lord assumes that the people of Jeru- 
salem and the inhabitants of the towns and villages 
of Galilee were familiar with the contents of both 
the “Law” and the “ Prophets.” 

Thus when we speak of the Social Principles of 
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the Gospel we must be careful to include in these 
the fundamental social principles laid down in the 
Old Testament. Let us remind ourselves of some 
of these. Very early in the Book of Genesis we 
read, “It is not good that the man should be 
alone,”? a saying which implies that man has a 
social nature and social faculties which God has 
created, like other faculties, for use under proper 
direction and contro]. When we come to the 
history of Abraham’s family, we find it stated that 
God’s choice of Abraham for the high position he 
was destined to fulfil was at least partially governed 
by the conviction that, through the Divine know- 
ledge communicated to him, Abraham would 
“command his children and his household after 
him, that they may keep the way of the Lord, to 
do justice and judgment.” Then in that wonder- 
ful interview between Abraham and God about the 
impending fate of Sodom, we have clearly implied 
the salutary influence which even a few righteous 
men may exert upon the moral condition of a 
socially depraved city. The misery and trouble 
of which the family histories of Isaac, Jacob, and 
David are so full, arose from the disregard of those 
eternal principles of right, upon obedience to 
which, we are taught, family welfare depends. 
We turn to the prophets who deal mainly with 
civic and national life. The first chapter of Isaiah 
stands exactly in its right position because it con- 
tains at once the best of all introductions to the 
teaching of the prophets as a whole, as well as the 
most perfect summary of their contents, There 
we find stated most clearly the reasons for the 
1 Gen. ii. 18. 2 Gen. xviii. 19. 
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want of both civic and national welfare, as well as 
the remedies whereby these may be restored. The 
great. social principles of truth, justice, honesty, 
purity and mercy had been entirely disregarded :! 
there could be no welfare until these had been 
restored. One of the chief keys to the teaching 
of the earlier prophets, 2g. to that of Amos, or 
Hosea, or Isaiah, or Micah, is to remember their 
constant insistence upon a moral reformation in 
the social life of the people. This is an indispens- 
able preliminary condition to the establishment of 
Messiah’s kingdom, which shall be a state of true 
social welfare and wherein the people shall also 
enjoy, as a part of that social welfare, a condition 
of economic welfare.? 

We must remember that in the paragraphs of 
the Sermon on the Mount which immediately 
follow our Lord’s assertion about fulfilling “the 
Law and the Prophets,” He makes five references 
to what had been said to the people in the past— 
that is in “the Law and the Prophets.” Each of 
these references is to a social law or a social re- 
sponsibility, and in no case except one—that of 
the law of retaliation®—is there any thought on 
our Lord’s part of abrogating the law. In every 
other case He simply insists upon the need for a 
much more spiritual, and therefore a much more 
comprehensive and more real obedience to the 
law. And this is not the only place in which our 
Lord appeals to the social teaching of the past, I 
mean to that of the Old Testament. For instance, 


LoTsas dn Lis 
2 Hosea xiv. 5 ; and Amos ix, 13. 
3 St. Matt. v. 38. 
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the parable of the rich man and Lazarus! opens 
with the picture of a social responsibility—the 
responsibility of the man with abundance to the 
man in direst distress—unfulfilled. The parable 
then describes the unhappy condition hereafter of 
the rich man who has disregarded his responsi- 
bility ; and it is at least implied that his evil state 
is in part due to his neglect to do good. This 
rich man has five brethren who, he fears, may be 
living a selfish life similar to the one he had lived, 
and who therefore will meet with his own sad fate. 
He would have a miracle worked in order to bring 
them to discharge their social responsibilities. The 
answer to his request was, “ They have Moses and 
the prophets.” Out of “the Law and the Prophets,” 
if they will listen to them, they may find both in- 
struction and exhortation upon the discharge of 
social claims. Then three? at least of our Lord’s 
stern denunciations of the Scribes and Pharisees 
refer to their neglect of social teaching and social 
conduct; and we must remember, that these men 
of all others must have been familiar with the 
social principles of “the Law and the Prophets.” 
Lastly, when we think of Christ’s pathetic words 
in regard to the impending destruction of Jeru- 
salem, “If thou hadst known in this day, even thou, 
the things which belong unto peace!” and if in 
connection with these words we remember His ex- 
clamation, ““O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which killeth 
the prophets, and stoneth them which are sent 
unto her!” and also the terribly unsocial spirit, 


1 St. Luke xvi. 19 ff. 
? St. Matt. xxiii. 4, 23, 29. 
3 St. Luke xix. 42. * St. Luke xiii. 34, 
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the spirit of the bitterest hatred and injustice, 
which animated both rulers and subjects at the 
time of the crucifixion, and which culminated in 
Christ’s own death—if we remember all these, we 
cannot fail to see how utterly forgetful were these 
people of the revelation of God’s primary demand 
for “mercy and judgement,” 1a demand which had 
been made known to them and to their forefathers 
through the Old Testament scriptures, 

After the Sermon on the Mount there is no part 
of the? New Testament in which the social applica- 
tion of our Lord’s teaching is more clear than in 
His discourses in the Upper Room on the evening 
before His death. He was then speaking to a 
little band of men who were the nucleus of the 
future great society which should carry on His 
work, and who should, by both speech and con- 
duct, make known His purpose to the world. 
Immediately after the little company had been 
cleansed by the departure of Judas, Jesus said, “A 
new commandment I give you, that ye love one 
another; even as I have loved you, that ye also 
love one another,”? It is most important that we 
should notice the exact significance of the word 8 
here rendered “new,” for therein lies the key to 
our Lord’s meaning. The word does not mean 
new as being altogether unlike something which 
has preceded it, but new in the sense of being 
more than revivified, as being filled with a fuller 
and higher meaning. It is not simply the duty or 
the action of mutual love that our Lord enjoins ; 


1 Hosea xii. 6 (R.V.) 3 cp, St. Matt, xxiii. 23. 
2 St. John xiii. 34. - 
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it is the nature or quality and the intensity of that 
love upon which He lays stress. The substance of 
the commandment which bade a man love his 
neighbour was found in more than one place in 
both the Law and the Prophets! Our Lord 
assumed that His disciples knew this. So He 
takes this old commandment and reminds them of 
it, but at the same time He gives it a new mean- 
ing. He has so far in His incarnate life fulfilled 
it; He will still further fulfil it in His death. It 
is the second part of the saying, “even as I have 
loved (or loved) you that ye also love one another” 
—it is this part that is all important. The love 
that they were to show one another was to be a 
love like His. Christ’s love, a love which impelled 
Him to pray for the forgiveness of His murderers 
in the midst of the agonies which they were causing 
Him, was a new feeling when compared with the 
love enjoined in the command, “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour and hate thine enemy.” Yet even 
this was a step in advance of the condition when 
“every man did ‘that which was right in his own 
eyes” ® 

And, again, he who has not learnt to love 
those near him will hardly love those whose ties 
to him are less close; and therefore St. Peter 
wrote, “in your love of the brethren add (or 
supply) love [generally].” * 

I have said enough to prove that in His teaching 
Christ assumed a knowledge of the Old Testament, 
and that upon its highest and most spiritual 


1 £.g. Lev. xix. 18 ; Zech. viii, 16, 17. 
2 St. Matt. vi. 43. 
$ Judg. xxi. 25. PN Ba aly fA 
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teaching He built His own, It is necessary to 
remember this because one of the charges brought 
against Christianity to-day asserts that there is 
much social teaching which is essential, yet which 
is not found in the New Testament. The answer 
to this charge is clear, namely, that the New 
Testament assumes a knowledge of this teaching. 
For instance, when Christ would rebuke the want 
of feeling displayed by the Pharisees, He does not 
enter at length into the necessity for such feeling, 
He simply refers them to the familiar words of 
Hosea, “I will have mercy and not sacrifice,” Thus 
the “Social Teaching of the New Testament” must 
be held to include the highest social teaching of 
the Old Testament. Those who quote the “Social 
Principles of the Gospel,” or who profess to order 
their lives by these, must remember this, 

What Christ is represented in the Gospels as 
doing, the Church must do to-day. Like Him 
we find ready to hand a large body of social 
principles very generally accepted in theory, but 
in practice demanding a much more spiritual and 
much more thorough application than they usually 
receive. These principles it is our duty to fulfil, 
and we must get others to fulfil them. 

Men readily accept such principles as that it is 
their duty to behave honestly, justly, and kindly, 
to speak the truth, to care for the poor and the 
needy, and to subscribe as far as they think they 
can afford to hospitals and orphanages. But 
they are too apt to discharge these principles in 
the same spirit in which the men of our Lord’s 
time tried to discharge the precepts of the Old 

1 St, Matt. xii. 7. 
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Testament. A man or woman may flatter them- 
selves that they have behaved honestly and justly 
when they have paid the price demanded for an 
article, or have paid a workman the wage he is 
prepared to take, but only because he cannot get 
a higher one. They do not stay to ask the real 
cost of the article, which is often very different 
from its “selling price,” nor do they inquire about 
the conditions under which it was made. The 
true cost must be reckoned in terms of “life” as 
well as in pounds, shillings, and pence. It must 
often be reckoned in the diminution of the vitality 
of the sweated worker, who frequently works in 
some unhealthy garret or kitchen, and with but a 
very scant allowance of either fire or food. 

Again, without committing perjury within the 
meaning of the law, men may in almost endless 
ways attempt to deceive; in other words, they 
may try to give a wrong impression. They may 
try to pass for what they are not; and in both 
buying and selling they may attempt to make 
others believe that things are what they are not, 
or are not what they actually are. There is no 
social principle which to-day calls for wider and 
deeper application, for a more adequate fulfilment 
than that of absolute truthfulness between man 
and man. The welfare of society depends upon 
mutual trust, and where this does not exist, or 
cannot exist, there welfare, to say nothing of pro- 
gress, is impossible. Absolute truthfulness is a 
virtue which should be most carefully cultivated 
in the children, and they should be taught that it 
is to their highest interest under all circumstances 
to practise it, 
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Again, we may flatter ourselves that we care for 
the poor, even that we are helping them if we give 
an occasional dole in charity, or a yearly sub- 
scription to some charitable institution. But what 
are we doing to eradicate the causes of poverty, to 
get rid of the slum dwellings, of the temptations 
to intemperance, of the present evil conditions of 
“sweated” labour, which are the cause of so much 
poverty and sickness to-day ? 

Christ’s usual method was, first, to take as He 
found them the accepted ethical principles of His 
own day. He used to refer those who questioned 
Him to the Law, as He did the lawyer? and the 
rich young man.” How readest thou? What is 
written in the Law? were His questions. Then 
Christ would show what the “ fulfilment” of these 
precepts implied. He brought to their interpreta- 
tion a new motive—a larger and loftier and more 
inward one. He showed that very different in- 
terpretations could be given to such a word as 
“neighbour,” and what a whole world of difference 
in conduct His own interpretation would make.® 

Thus when we speak of the “ Social Principles” 
of the Gospel, let us remember that these imply 
the social principles of the Old Testament inter- 
preted by the infinite love, the infinite sympathy, 
and the perfect righteousness of Christ. When we 
speak of the social principles of which are needed 
to-day, let us be equally careful to remember that 
these principles are not new. They are asserted 
again and again in the Old and the New Testa- 
ments. And they are principles which, in the 


2 St. Luke x, 26. 2 St. Mark x. 19. 
5 St, Luke x, 36. 
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letter, thousands accept who profess and call 
themselves Christians. Why, then, are these 
principles so ineffective in conduct? For many 
of them are as ineffective, indeed, as were the 
principles accepted by Scribe and Pharisee in 
regard to the weightier matters of the law. What 
we need is men and women filled with the love 
that is characteristic of Christ ; men and women 
who will show us not of what new interpretation 
these principles are capable, but what practical 
fulfilment they demand. “A new commandment 
give I you, that ye love one another, even as ”—the 
whole secret both of the newness and of the fulfil- 
ment lies in these two little words—“ even as I 
have loved you.” 


I] 


THE MODERNNESS OF THE GOSPELS 


“‘ My words shall not pass away.””—St. Matt. xxiv. 35 
“Lo Iam with you alway, even unto the end of the world.”— 
St. Matt. xxviii, 20. 


ARE we ever tempted to feel that somehow or 
other Christianity does not quite meet all our 
modern needs? Are we ever inclined to say, It 
may have been excellent for, indeed exactly suited 
to, the men and women of the age in which it 
came into the world, also for the ages which 
immediately followed that ; but it is hardly quite 
what we need at the present time, because this 
present age is in so many ways so entirely different 
from all the ages which have preceded it ? 
Undoubtedly there is an immense difference 
between the conditions of life in Western Europe 
or in America to-day, and the conditions which 
existed in Palestine in the time of Christ. And 
not only have the greatest changes taken place 
during the last century and a half, but these 
changés are still taking place, and apparently at 
an ever-accelerating speed. And we must remem- 
ber that these great changes are not only in 
material things; the changes wrought (through 
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our knowledge of science) in our ways of thinking 
are equally great. 

The outstanding feature of our modern life is its 
complexity. Until the discovery of steam-power 
no man, no nation, no Government could com- 
municate with another faster than a horse could 
gallop or a ship could sail. That was the case in 
Palestine in the first century. Also at that time, 
and for centuries after it, news could only be 
transmitted by the spoken voice or by the written 
page. Do we fully realize how much more com- 
plicated a matter our wonderful means of commu- 
nication have made the life of every one in any 
position of responsibility? Take the case of the 
ordinary man of business. Think of the daily, 
hourly influences from all parts of the world to 
which he is subject; of the rapidity with which 
these act upon him, and, through him, upon the 
welfare of those he employs or with whom he 
deals! We have not merely to think of the 
contents of an ordinary morning newspaper, which 
contains intelligence from at least a score of 
different countries, and Governments, and ex- 
changes, from various political, commercial, and 
social systems, all as closely in touch with each 
other, and as sensitive to stimulus as the nerves 
of a human body; we have to remember that 
through telegraph and telephone such news is 
pouring in all day long. The worker to-day lives 
with his brain, mind, thoughts, and powers of 
ingenuity constantly on the stretch. The letters 
he reads, the men he meets, and with whom he 
converses, are a mere fragment of the influences 
acting upon him. 
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Now let us try to throw ourselves back into the 
conditions of the first century. Let us try to think 
of life at Nazareth or at Jerusalem in those days. 
We must not think of Nazareth as a place out of 
the world. It was very near the world, even the 
international world of those days. It lay close to 
great international high-roads, also close toa busy, 
wealthy, trading district. Then, in Jerusalem there 
must, in those days, have been an immense amount 
of international life, international news, interna- 
tional influences. The list of countries given in 
the second chapter of the Acts, from which Jews 
had come to keep a particular festival, proves this. 
I have heard men say that our Lord was brought 
up in an obscure village, among an obscure people, 
in an obscure corner of the world. Judged from 
the contemporary point of view no statement could 
be more false. I would not compare the cosmo- 
politanism of Jerusalem to that of Rome or 
Alexandria ; but an intelligent citizen of Jerusalem 
in Christ’s day would have very large opportunities 
indeed of studying a great variety of types of 
human character, and of coming under a large 
number of very different influences. 

Here I would ask a very plain question: In the 
whole range of ancient literature can we point 
to any works of equal length which are so un- 
national (a very different thing from anti-national) 
as the Gospels? Indeed, I would venture to affirm 
that, except for their temporal setting and their his- 
torical allusions, there are hardly any books in 
the whole of literature which belong as little as the 


1G. A. Smith, Zistorical Geography of the Holy Land, 
p. 422 ff. 
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Gospels do to a particular time. With all the 
immense changes which have taken place in cir- 
cumstances, conditions, and opportunities, we find 
that human nature, as it is revealed to us in these 
documents, that is in the first century by contem- 
porary writers, is wonderfully like all that we know 
of human nature (our own and that of others) in 
this twentieth century. Then we must admit that 
in the Gospels we have revealed to us a wonderful 
insight into human nature, combined with very 
striking powers of portraiture ; indeed, I know of 
no characters in the whole range of history which 
stand out with the clearness of the characters in the 
Gospels: their authors were masters of the art of 
making both men and scenes live before us. 

And the portraits of the Gospels are not only 
clear; they are so very fresh, they are quite 
strikingly modern. Apart from what the philoso- 
pher calls its “accidents,” character after character 
might be alive among us to-day. Take away what 
I may term their first-century Eastern clothes, and 
their counterparts are constantly with us. <A few 
examples will prove this. I will take St. John the 
Baptist first. How very applicable to our own 
times are both his message and his method! His 
message is “ Repent, for the Kingdom of Heaven 
is at hand,” in other words, Get more knowledge, 
act according to, in the light of, this knowledge ; 
the ideal state, the condition of things as they 
should be, is close by you ; it is still unrealized, but 
it is always waiting to be realized. This is the 
very message we need to-day, for nothing, I think, 
impresses the intelligent, earnest social worker 
more than this, that many of our worst social evils 
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could very quickly be remedied if only the know- 
ledge of things as they are, and what they should 
be, were more widely diffused ; and if men, even 
those who profess to be Christians, would generally 
act according to this knowledge. Our first enemy 
is widespread ignorance, our second enemy is an 
equally widespread apathy. Those who know and 
who work feel how different things might be. A 
widespread moral change, a real Christianity in the 
place of a mere conventional profession, would 
quickly transform society. John’s method was to 
tell each class to fight its special temptations. As 
a preliminary condition there must be generally 
more self-sacrifice, more love in action, “ He that 
hath two coats”—he that hath more than he really 
needs—‘“let him impart to him that hath none ; 
and he that hath food, let him do likewise.” * 
Then there is a class who, from their calling, are 
tempted to exact more than is right: let them 
withstand the temptation. Here is another class 
who from their position have the opportunity to 
oppress ; they, again, must withstand the special 
temptation. What can be more modern? What 
message and what method are more needed to- 
day? 

I pass to the account of our Lord’s three tempta- 
tions—which may briefly be described as first, the 
temptation to regard sufficiency of material things 
as all that is needed for the maintenance of “life ;” 
secondly, the temptation to try “ short cuts,” to 
employ the extraordinary, the astonishing, that 
which is not according to the Divine Law of the 
universe, to attain a desired end ; and, thirdly, to 

) St. Luke iii. 11. 
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think that in order to accomplish our purpose any 
means are justifiable! Like Christ, we would win 
men ; but we are tempted to forget that the method 
of warfare is as important as the victory, that the 
process is as important as the result. Are not all 
these, again, messages and warnings to which we 
at present must take heed ? 

The parable of the Unjust Steward, whom his 
master commended for his shrewdness, his clever 
adaptation of means to a desired end, how modern 
in essentials is this steward! In the spheres of 
commerce and politics, wherever money is to be 
made or where important positions are to be 
obtained, there are many who are pursuing his 
methods to-day. 

On the other hand, how slack, how wanting in 
justifiable acumen, how lacking in their adaptation 
of carefully calculated, and at the same time 
thoroughly straightforward, means to attain the 
highest ends are religious workers often found to 
be! Christ pleaded for that earnestness of effort 
which alone will overcome obstacles. What is 
more needed than such earnestness to-day? And 
here I would add just a word upon the whole of 
our Lord’s teaching, explicit and implicit, on the 
subject of stewardship. There is no thought in 
the whole range of the Gospel which more strongly 
appeals to the best men and women to-day than 
this. In the realization of what stewardship means 
and what it should imply lies one of the great keys 
to our social problems. But the subject is so wide, 
and its applications so far-reaching, that it demands 
separate treatment.2 I mention it here as only 


1 See pp. 63 f. ? See pp. 89 ff. 
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one of the proofs of the essential modernness of 
the New Testament teaching. 

How many cases of dispute about family and 
other property we constantly hear of, and how 
closely parallel they are to that which occurred 
between the two brothers in the Gospel! On the 
one side we hear of charges of greed, on the other 
of unjust demands. One party will appeal to their 
rights in law, the other side to the requirements of 
justice. How much needed by every one of us is 
our Lord’s warning, “Take heed and beware of 
covetousness”!!_ Here, again, Christ pierces to 
the very heart of many of our social difficulties. 
Suppose covetousness were abolished, would many 
of our most difficult social problems any longer 
exist ? 

Take the story of the Prodigal Son,? and omit 
the reference to the feeding of swine—which to one 
with the religious traditions of the Jew would be 
not only the most degrading, but the most revolt- 
ing form of maintaining an existence—can we not 
all out of our own treasury of personal experience 
find very close parallels to the story? Have we 
not watched in sorrow, have we not tried to pre- 
vent, an acquaintance, it may be one whom we once 
regarded as a friend, from taking those terrible 
downward steps—selfishness or self-will, followed 
by dissipation, leading, in turn, to degradation? 
What, again, humanly speaking, has been our one 
hope of the recovery of the lost? Has it not been 
to try to bring the man (it may be a woman) to 
“himself” or “herself”? The picture is as true to 
life to-day as when the parable was first spoken ; 

1 St. Luke xii, 15. 2 St. Luke xv. 11 ff, 
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the experience, alas! is as common now as then ; 
and, believe me, the one Power whereby the return, 
the upward journey may be made is as efficacious 
now as it was when Christ pointed out this way. 

The story of the Good Samaritan,! apart from 
its temporary and local details, is as true in the 
twentieth as in the first century. The road of life 
is just as much infested by robbers, is just as un- 
safe for the unprotected traveller, who journeys 
without weapons of defence and without One who 
is both Protector and Guide. Those who should, 
from their education and position, be the first to 
render useful assistance, still too often are content 
to satisfy their curiosity or to pass on lest their 
own progress be retarded. To-day, as then, the 
best and most efficacious service, because it is 
that which demands the greatest self-sacrifice, is 
rendered by those whom “ society ” does not hold 
in the highest esteem. But the Gospel implies 
“the reversal of human judgment ;” it implied it 
then, it does so still. 

How very modern are both Caiaphas and Pilate 
—the politic time-serving officials—who prosti- 
tuted justice to the interests of party, and to 
whom how to retain a position which carried with 
it a means of enriching themselves was evidently 
the first of all considerations! Neither had the 
courage to do justice, to try to satisfy the claims 
of righteousness. Men of like nature may to-day 
take more trouble to veil their actions, but in all 
public walks of life we find men who are actuated 
by the same selfish motives, and whose conduct is 
ruled by the same want of consistent high principles. 

? St. Luke x, 30 ff. 
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There are an innumerable host of people to-day 
between whom and the men to whom were en- 
trusted the pound apiece or the unequal number of 
talents an analogy may be drawn. To each has 
been entrusted one life, one character; to some a 
high position, or great wealth, or large opportunity, 
to others a moderate amount of these, to many a 
very small portion of each. How differently some 
use both life and character from the way in which 
others employ them! As we say, one makes much 
of these, others make nothing at all. Again, 
some are so weighed down with the sense of the 
smallness of their possibilities or opportunities that 
they feel that it is useless to make any effort at all. 

I will take but one other example: the conduct of 
Peter in the High Priest’s palace on the night 
before the crucifixion, Once more, if we take away 
the outward trappings of the scene, most of us 
could find among our own acquaintances at least a 
dozen people—men or women—whose faithfulness 
to Christ, whose Christianity (that is faithfulness 
to Christian principle) depends upon the company 
in which they are. They are religious with the 
religious, careless with the careless, faithless with 
those who have no faith. 

Thus, as we study and survey the contents of the 
Gospels, we see how true is the assertion that these 
always have been, and still are, the most modern 
of books, the books which are most needed and 
most useful at all times, because they unveil and 
portray the deep things of human nature, which in 
essentials changes so little, which is to-day very 
much the same as it always has been. 

1 See pp. 81 ff. 
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If now we take Christ’s social principles, how 
modern, judged from the point of view of either 
present needs or present aspirations, they are! A 
very few instances to prove this must suffice. I 
would take first the well-known words, “ Except 
your righteousness exceed the righteousness of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven.”! Suppose we 
assume that by the Kingdom of Heaven is here 
meant the ideal social state, the state in which 
God’s sovereignty is recognized in practice, in 
which God’s will, so far as it has been revealed to 
man, is heartily done. Can we believe that our 
usual everyday conventional behaviour or standards 
of conduct, would satisfy the condition of admission 
into, or the discharge of the duties of citizenship 
of, such a state? Is the conduct of the ordinary 
professing Christian to-day always conspicuous for 
a high standard of justice, or for an integrity of 
life superior to that of all other men? When it 
comes to a question of profit or loss, of large or 
small dividends, of buying and selling, of treat- 
ment of those employed, is there a very great 
difference between the conduct of those who do 
and who do not make an outward profession of 
Christianity ? 

As another example take the saying, “ Lay not 
up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth 
and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves break 
through and steal: but lay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor rust 
doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break 
through nor steal.”* What have we here but the 


1 St. Matt. v, 20, 2 St, Matt. vi, 19, 20. 
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contrast between the accumulation of economic, 
and of moral, capital? Which is of the greatest 
value, not only to the individual, but to the com- 
munity, of which the individual is a member? 
Here, surely, is a question which meets us prac- 
tically every day of our lives. What is the greatest 
of all hindrances to-day to the progress of social 
reform? Is it not the want of that moral enthu- 
siasm which springs from the possession of large 
moral capital? Is it not the want of that over- 
flowing of righteousness which would do justice 
and would inspire others to do it? A heart will 
not run over unless it is full: and it is hearts full 
of a burning desire for justice, for temperance, for 
honesty, for mercy, hearts full of the spirit and the 
virtues of Christ that have won victories in the 
past and which are needed to win them now. 

I could easily add to the proofs I have already 
given of how applicable is the teaching of the 
Gospels to our needs to-day. In them we find the 
same human nature, the same kinds of character, 
men and women struggling with, conquering or 
being conquered by, the very same temptations 
which we meet with to-day. 

It has been human nature inspired by the teach- 
ing and example of Christ, as these are found and 
portrayed in the Gospel, that has in the past sought 
and saved men and women, and that has pitied 
and liberated those oppressed, whether by sin or 
by their fellow-men. It is only to the inspiration 
and the saving power of Christ—both gained by a 
close communion with Him—that we must trust to 
liberate and to save men and women now, 


me) 


CHRIST THE DIVINE LAWGIVER 


““He taught them as one having authority.”—St, Matt. vil. 29. 
*“Heaven and earth shall pass away, but My words shall not 
pass away.”—St, Matt. xxiv. 35. 


THERE is a way of regarding the office and teaching 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, which those who would 
learn what are the “Social Principles” of the 
Gospel will find specially helpful—this is to regard 
Him as the great Divine Lawgiver, and His teach- 
ing as consisting in the revelation of the eternal 
Divine Law or Laws ordained by God for the wel- 
fare of man. I do not assert that this aspect of 
our Lord’s office and work is complete or ex- 
haustive, I only maintain that it is one which will 
be most helpful to those who would turn to the 
Gospel for illumination upon the right conduct and 
guidance of life, and especially of what is termed 
“social ” life. 

One of the most remarkable qualities of the 
Bible, we saw in the last chapter, is its modern- 
ness. It has always possessed this quality, for 
in every age it has not only met, it has actually 
anticipated the truth which that age has needed, 

1 Cp, pp. 18 ff, 
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and which its wisest men have taught: but never 
was this modernness of the Bible more patent than 
to-day. When it is read intelligently, and in the 
light.of the best knowledge available, it will be 
found not to contradict, but rather to be in strict 
agreement with, indeed to have actually anticipated, 
the most trustworthy scientific teaching in regard to 
man which is being given at the present time. 

One of the great achievements of scientific dis- 
covery during the last hundred years has been the 
immense enlargement of the sphere of -known law. 
This discovery, if rapid, has been gradual. First 
one sphere of the universe, and then another has 
been added to the domain in which we know that 
law rules; and now so large is the field of which 
we know this to be true, that we are justified in 
asserting that there is no sphere whose materials, 
forces, and processes will not be found to be subject 
to laws which have been Divinely ordained. 

The rule of law was first discovered in what we 
may term the inanimate physical sphere ; men have 
long spoken of the laws of astronomy and geology. 
Then it was discovered in those sciences to which 
we may apply the term biological—those which 
deal with the materials and processes of physical 
life. More recently law has been found to rule in 
the spheres of mind, of feeling, and of conduct ; we 
speak now of the laws of psychology, sociology, and 
ethics. The results of scientific investigation pur- 
sued in these spheres strictly according to the 
inductive method (2.2. by careful observation, classi- 
fication, and deduction) may now be thus asserted 
—that the welfare of every individual human being 
and of every form and fragment of society depends 
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upon the knowledge of certain laws and upon 
obedience to these laws. These laws the Christian 
believes to have been ordained by God, and to have 
been ordained by Him for the welfare of mankind. 

The following question is a natural one: If, 
then, human welfare depends upon knowledge of 
these laws—that is, upon knowledge issuing in 
obedience—why have they not always been made 
known to man? How could man be expected to 
obey a law of which he was actually ignorant ? 
But we must remember, first, that many of these 
laws either have been, or could have been, known 
to man far longer than we are apt toassume. The 
Bible, of course, never condemns men for doing 
what they do not know to be wrong. It does not 
regard actions as sinful when no knowledge that 
they are sinful is available to those who do them ; 
but it does teach us that so long as man has 
possessed a conscience, even in the embryonic stage, 
so long has he known, if very imperfectly, the 
difference between right and wrong. The prophet 
Amos condemns the people of Tyre, of Edom, of 
Ammon, and of Moab,! because they had been deaf 
to those feelings of humanity which he evidently 
assumes that any people above the only lowest 
condition of savagery—and all these people had 
reached a stage far above that—should have exer- 
cised. Similarly St. Paul condemns the gross 
immorality, the unnatural vices, of the Roman 
civilized world because God had through conscience 
and reason given sufficient knowledgeof Himself and 
of His will to condemn such practices.?_ The story 
of comparative religion is teaching us to-day that 

1 Amos i. 2? Rom, i. 19 ff. 
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what we may term a moral revelation addressed to 
a moral sense and asserting the claims of righteous- 
ness—of purity, truth, justice,and mercy—has long 
existed outside the boundaries of what we usually 
term the sphere of “ revealed” religion. 

Secondly, we must remember that, especially in 
regard to character and conduct, processes are often 
equally valuable with results. The means whereby 
we attain a desirable end are often just as important 
as the end itself. The process of learning is some- 
times far more important than the actual knowledge 
gained. If this process is being rightly pursued we 
are not merely gaining information, we are training 
ourselves in, indeed acquiring the power and posses- 
sion of, such valuable moral qualities as persevering 
effort and accuracy and purity of purpose and truth- 
fulness and correct discrimination. Reflection will 
prove to us that, had God made fully known to us 
all His will, and so all His laws from the first, we 
should have been robbed of that great educational 
power of the necessity for effort, which every true 
teacher knows to be the greatest of all such powers, 
the best of all character-forming influences. 

Even the Christian revelation does not remove 
the necessity for hard thinking. We speak quite 
rightly of our Lord revealing to us the will of God, 
of His uttering the great eternal Divine Laws for 
human welfare. But we cannot understand even 
our Lord’s teaching without effort ; and certainly 
we cannot skilfully apply His laws without the 
most careful thought and without persistent prac- 
tice. Thus the earnest and convinced Christian 
believer, who goes to the New Testament, without 
hesitation, for guidance upon the conditions of 
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human and social welfare, must exercise just as 
much mental effort in order to understand its 
teaching, as does the scientific student who seeks 
to discover the same conditions by applying the 
inductive method to the enormous amount of data 
which have already been collected by the investiga- 
tions of sociological workers. 

The two facts, however, on which I would lay 
special stress are these: first, that in our Lord’s 
teaching, when carefully studied, we shall find the 
true laws for the governance of human welfare ; 
secondly, that these laws will be found to be iden- 
tical with those at which the scientific investigators 
into sociological information of every kind are 
arriving by inductive reasoning. Two further re- 
sults arise from these facts: first, a conviction of 
the value of the New Testament as a guide to social 
teaching and social conduct ; secondly, that one of 
the strongest proofs of the truth and usefulness of 
Christianity arises from its “ Social Teaching ” being 
seen to be in entire agreement with scientific in- 
vestigation undertaken, quite apart from it, but 
with the same object. 

I would now consider very briefly a few of those 
great eternal Divine laws which God has ordained 
for man’s welfare, which were uttered by the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and upon obedience to which man’s 
welfare—his social welfare—depends. Take this 
law :—“ Every one that exalteth himself shall be 
humbled ; but he that humbleth himself shall be 
exalted,” } which I would term the law of humility.» 

Notice the absolutely universal form in which 
the utterance is couched: there is no one outside 

1 St. Luke xviii. 14. 
Cc 
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the range of its action: it is asserted to be true of 
all. Success, and so welfare, depends upon humility. 
We may see a hundred applications, a hundred 
proofs of the truth of this around us. The scientific 
man who would use the forces and materials of 
Nature knows that the only way he can do this 
with success is by becoming the humble and obe- 
dient servant of Nature. He must put on one side 
his own ideas, his own will, and do exactly, to the 
very letter, what Nature tells him, and then, and 
only then, will she bless his efforts. Take the case 
of a first-rate physician or surgeon, to what does 
he owe any valuable knowledge or skill that he 
may possess? Surely to the humility and patience 
with which, like a little child, he has sat at the feet 
of Nature and studied her methods, watched her 
processes, and learnt the different values of the 
various contents of her possessions. In numberless 
cases the recovery from sickness, the regaining of 
health, means nothing more or less than a return 
from disobedience to obedience to Nature. Take 
the case of the successful, scientific teacher or 
educator, to what is their success in imparting 
knowledge, or forming character, due? Surely to 
learning humbly the laws and patiently watching 
the processes of mental and moral development, to 
studying the ways in which the mind acts, the feel- 
ings are affected, the will is strengthened, towards 
good, Failure to impart knowledge or to produce 
an influence for good is far more often due to a 
‘want of that humility, which begets skill in the 
teacher, than to any innate stupidity on the part 
of the pupil. Here is another application of the 
same law :—To-day we are surrounded by thousands 
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of unemployed men, a large proportion of whom 
are unemployable, so far at least if we judge from 
the profitableness of their labour. Why? Because 
many of them are unskilled and many are unstable 
in character, and so wanting in steadiness and per- 
severance, A very large proportion of them can 
do nothing really well, others are untrustworthy, 
others, again, will not stick to any work which is 
given to them. Thousands of boys and young men 
to-day are not content to begin with an apprentice’s 
wages, they will not undergo the training, much 
less the drudgery, they will not give the perpetual 
careful attention to little details ; they will not take 
pains to practise the processes upon which exact 
knowledge and real skilfulness depend. Obedience 
to the Law of Humility would rid us of a large 
proportion of the physical and economic evils from 
which we are suffering at the present time. 

I take another law—“ No man can serve two 
masters” !—which I will call the Law of Unity of 
Purpose in life. There is no law of greater import- 
ance than this, and none calls for a more compre- 
hensive, and at the same time a more skilful, 
interpretation. We might say that the highest 
success in life depends upon obedience to it. At 
the same time attempts to ignore the law meet us 
both in our own lives and in the lives of others: 
the results of these attempts are inevitably disas- 
trous. The law is really enunciated in the pre- 
amble to the Ten Commandments and in the First 
Commandment itself. “I am the Lord thy God 
. . . thou shalt have none other gods,’—no other 
object of worship,—“ but Me,”? It is found again in 

1 St. Matt. vi. 24, o Bxod, Xx. 2, 3. 
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the well-known saying of Augustine, “My heart 
was restless till it rested in Thee.” Our Lord, in 
His enunciation of this law, shows His deep insight 
into human nature. Man was made not only by 
God but for God, that is for righteousness ; when 
we forget this we sin against the law of our being. 
Let us remember that righteousness and duty are 
synonymous ; also that man is sent into this world 
primarily to do his duty. All that enables a man 
to do his duty better, all that contributes to this, 
may be regarded as part of the service of righteous- 
ness and so of God. Suppose a man tries to make 
duty and what he terms pleasure of equal import- 
ance in life—too often in these days pleasure is 
really regarded as of greater importance—he is 
sure to fail to live as he should. To-day with 
thousands of men, and not only young men, if 
measured by the amount of thought or mental 
energy devoted to it, “sport” or pleasure has 
become the chief concern of life. They work in 
order that they may play, as the gourmand lives in 
order that he may eat; they do not play that they 
may work the harder and better, as the wise man 
eats that he may live. Their play does not con- 
tribute to their work; their life is one perpetual 
struggle between two opposing forces. How much 
pleasure can they get out of life? How little work 
are they obliged to do? are opposing questions 
always demanding an answer. The social or rather 
unsocial effects of this opposition are seen in the 
lives of both rich and poor. The rich man is 
tempted to grind his workpeople that he may 
enjoy an expensive shooting or deer forest, his 
motor-car or his yacht, or that his wife and family 
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may mix with people of expensive tastes or luxu- 
rious habits. The poor man spends in betting and 
gambling, at the football match or at the music- 
hall, if not at the public-house, the money that 
should feed and clothe his wife and children. The 
rich man fails to do his duty to his poorer brethren, 
as well as in all probability to his neighbourhood 
and to his country. The poor man fails to do his 
duty to his wife and children. Neither has made 
righteousness, or God, the one object of his wor- 
ship, neither is prepared to regard other pursuits, 
such as wholesome and legitimate pleasures, as 
subserving to this end. 

I must not take any other examples of these 
great Divine Eternal Laws for man’s welfare which 
Christ enunciates, and which He from time to time 
explains and illustrates. Those who will study 
the Gospels will find many besides those to which 
I have drawn attention. The very effort to dis- 
cover these laws will add fresh zest to our study of 
the New Testament. The effort to obey them will 
prove our faith in one Divine Master as the great 
Divine Lawgiver in the sphere of conduct, of duty, 
of social life. We must remember also that all our 
attempts to obtain new legislation should ultimately 
be ruled by these laws. For as the laws we frame 
approach in likeness those our Lord enunciated, so 
will they promote the welfare of those who obey 
them. As they are unlike our Lord’s principles, 
so will they prove to be without efficacy. 

One great advantage of the thought I have dwelt 
upon is this: it brings before us the unity of a// 
law by which the universe, alike in the spheres of 
nature and of man, is governed—the unity of its 
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source and of its end. Its source is God, it is 
mediated through our Lord Jesus Christ—“by 
Whom also He made the worlds ”—its end is the 
true welfare of humanity. To learn these laws we 
need study and patience, to obey them we need 
humility and perseverance. Thus here, as in all 
the best and highest endeavours of men, the means 
and the end alike contribute to our ultimate good. 


IV 


THE VALUE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


“The very hairs of your head are all numbered.”—St. Matt. 
xag0) 


FIFTY years ago, I suppose, the most usual subject 
for a sermon was the salvation of the individual 
soul. The preacher was accustomed to dwell on 
the means and methods whereby the individual 
could be saved : how he could be justified by faith 
and find peace with God: how he could live what 
was termed a good life in this world, and be re- 
ceived into heaven hereafter. 

To-day two very common topics for sermons 
are: First, the nature and work of the Christian 
Church, that is of the Christian Society, the true 
place of men within it, the advantages and re- 
sponsibilities connected with its membership ; 
secondly, what are termed “social subjects,” our 
functions and duties as members of civil society— 
as citizens and subjects, as fathers and mothers 
and children, as masters and servants, as employers 
and employed. To describe the change quite 
briefly we may say that instead of the chief stress 
being laid upon the individual, it is now laid upon 
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the social aspects of Christianity. Another proof 
of the same tendency is found in our present 
practice of forming societies for the promotion of 
every kind of object whether religious, political, 
economic, or philanthropic. It is seen also in the 
widespread interest which is being taken in all 
movements for social reform. Upon the slightest 
excuse, so it has been said, we to-day form a 
committee, which is a society within a society, and 
we do this not only that people may work together, 
but even that they may play together. 

In the midst of this tendency there are a certain 
number of people who are asking, is there not a 
measure of danger in all this? Are we not liable 
to lose sight of the individual—to forget that the 
individual has duties and responsibilities which 
cannot be delegated? And quite rightly these 
people bid us remember, not only that society is 
made up of individuals, but that all its arrange- 
ments, all its organizations exist, not for itself, but 
- for the individuals who compose it. They assert— 
and with every justification—that the test of all 
religious movements and of all social reforms is 
their effect upon the individual. 

We sometimes hear another objection raised 
against so very much so-called “social” preaching 
and teaching. To whom, it is asked, was Christ’s 
message addressed? Towards whom were His 
efforts to save directed? To whom was His 
deepest teaching given? Are the Gospels really 
so full of “social” teaching as some preachers 
would have us believe? What is the actual 
testimony of these all-important records? In them 
we certainly find many utterances of Christ to 
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small gatherings of people, and very occasionally 
to considerable crowds (though we never find Him 
making any effort to attract or gather a crowd to- 
gether). Far more often do we find Him address- 
ing Himself either to individuals or to quite small 
gatherings of hearers—such groups, for instance, 
as could be collected within the walls of a room of 
a house. He seems to have made absolutely no 
attempt to gain the ear of a multitude. At the 
end of His ministry His followers were very few. 
Had they all been present at once they would in 
number have equalled about an ordinary village 
congregation. 

Then, if we consider the contents of our Lord’s 
teaching, do we not actually find that very much 
of it does deal with the individual soul? Does 
not each of the three well-known parables in the 
fifteenth chapter of St. Luke—those of the Lost 
Sheep, the Lost Coin, and the Prodigal Son— 
emphasize its immense value? Do notthe parables 
of the Talents and Pounds, and that of the 
Unmerciful Servant alike teach the lesson of 
individual responsibility ? What is the meaning 
of the passage in which the text is found—“ Are 
not two sparrows sold for a farthing? and one of 
them shall not fall on the ground without your 
Father. But the very hairs of your head are all 
numbered, Fear ye not therefore, ye are of more 
value than many sparrows” ?? 

All this proves not merely that our Lord taught 
the value of the individual, but that “ He was the 
first to bring the value of every human soul to 
light; and what He did no one can any more undo, 


% St. Matt. x.'29, 30, 
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.. . He was the first to give it calm, simple, and 
fearless expression.”? It is true that on two 
occasions we find Christ ministering to the needs 
of a great multitude; but far more frequently do 
we find Him spending time and energy in healing 
the individual sufferer. Then there is nothing 
more striking in the Gospel narrative than the 
efforts which Christ put forth to redeem those 
whom others despised, showing that in His 
estimate those upon whom men put little value 
were of great worth. 

Our Lord’s apparent preference for dealing with 
individuals to trying to gain an influence over 
great multitudes seems even more strange when we 
consider the particular circumstances in which He 
was placed. At that time Palestine was in a very 
disturbed condition. The vast majority of the 
people were intensely dissatisfied with the govern- 
ment; and the ruling classes were broken up into 
various religious and political factions. The 
opportunity was just one which a social reformer 
might have seized, not necessarily in order to 
attempt a revolution, but to set forth a more or 
less definite social programme. Thousands would 
have listened eagerly to such. Our Lord does 
nothing of the kind. He perseveres in the quietest 
method of working,and He shuns every opportunity, 
even every danger, of publicity. Then it would be 
difficult to find any author of a great religious 
movement who left fewer definite directions to 
His immediate followers. We cannot in the 
Gospels find even the shadow of an outline of a 
scheme of ecclesiastical or political organization. 

1 A. Harnack. 
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The chief visible and tangible result of His work, 
indeed of His resurrection for a short time after 
that took place, was a small number of very 
resolute and extremely enthusiastic men whom He 
had closely associated with Himself, and who were 
sufficiently few to have been able to receive the 
most careful individual attention. 

Were we asked to point out one of the earliest 
and most patent, yet one of the most enduring 
effects of Christianity we should, I think, adduce 
the enormously increased value placed upon human 
life. Christianity caused many changes in current 
estimates of worth, but none comparable with this. 
I need not stay to prove the assertion that, judged 
by the Christian standard, with which we are all 
now familiar, the old world had anutterly inadequate 
conception of the value of the individual—either 
physically, morally, or spiritually. Its reckless 
waste of human life in war, in the laws which 
governed the possession and use of the slave, 
and in such practices as infanticide, is written in 
letters of blood across its history. But wherever 
Christianity penetrated this was at once changed, 
and with the growth of real Christianity the 
estimate placed upon the value of the individual 
has steadily risen. If we want to find an inadequate 
conception of the value of life to-day we must turn 
to heathen, or imperfectly Christianized lands, 
there we may find a somewhat similar treatment 
of man to that which ruled in Assyria and 
Babylonia, even in ancient Greece and Rome. 

But let it be remembered that not one word in 
all the foregoing justifies usin asserting that Christ 
was not at the same time a great “social ” teacher, 
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or that the Gospels are not full from end to end of 
social teaching. The Sermon on the Mount, and 
the discourses in the Upper Room on the evening 
before the Crucifixion are, of course, outstanding 
examples. The parables of the Leaven in the 
Meal, of the Mustard Seed, of the Wicked Husband- 
men, of the Draw Net—to mention but a few out 
of many—are full of “social” lessons. Then many 
of our Lord’s detached sayings, even when addressed 
to individuals, have far more than an individual or 
personal significance. No merely individual appli- 
cation is adequate to explain, much less to exhaust, 
their meaning. Again and again Christ seems 
almost to decline to consider the case definitely 
before Him; He will not confine His attention to 
it. Instead of a personal reply addressed to a 
questioner, He utters some great comprehensive 
truth of the widest possible application. I am not 
thinking only of the mian who said, “ Master, speak 
to my brother, that he divide the inheritance with 
me,” and to whom our Lord replied, “Take heed 
and beware of covetousness.”! I am thinking also 
of His three replies to the suggestions of the Evil 
One at the Temptation: I am thinking of His 
replies to the spoken and unspoken questions of 
the Pharisees about what was lawful and what was 
unlawful on the Sabbath:? I am thinking of the 
great general principles Christ uttered in -answer 
to their questions about mixing with sinners and 
about fasting :° I remember how, when the Rich 
Young Man‘turned sorrowfully away, the comment 

L St, Luke xia. 13 fh 

2 St. Luke vi. 1 ff. 5 xin. this 

* St, Luke xv, 23 v. 33: 
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of Jesus was not directed to him personally ; 
actually, instead of this, we have the utterance of 
a universal law—“ How hard it is for them that 
trust in riches to enter into the Kingdom of God!” ! 
Once more, after the disciples had been arguing 
among themselves upon the question of precedence, 
the remark which Jesus made was another assertion 
of an equally universal law—“ The Son of Man” 
(the title He seems to prefer especially when He 
wishes to identify Himself with humanity) “came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” ? 

The fact is that in the teaching of our Lord we 
have that necessary combination of aspects which 
it seems to be so difficult for us to acquire, and 
even more difficult to maintain: we find in Him 
at once an intense care for the individual coupled 
with an equally intense desire that the right spirit 
should animate society, and for the existence of 
those conditions which are essential for its true 
welfare. To-day we see large numbers of philan- 
thropic men and women freely spending both 
energy and care in raising out of misery and sin 
many individual cases, yet at the same time 
apparently wanting in any broad outlook over, or 
consciousness of the need of improvement in, exist- 
ing social conditions. Side by side with these we 
find a number of equally earnest people doing their 
utmost to reform these conditions, agitating for 
fresh legislation, sometimes almost of a revolution- 
ary character, but who are not, so it seems, suff- 
ciently careful to ask, how these changes will affect 
the character of the individual. They appear to 
forget that, however excellent a law may be, its 

* St. Mark x. 24 (R.V. text). 2 St. Mark x. 45. 
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ultimate usefulness depends upon its administration. 
The best of laws will be futile if its tendency 
should be to weaken individual self-reliance and 
individual initiative. They forget the petition of 
the old “bidding” prayer—“ that there never may 
be wanting a supply of persons fitted to serve 
God in Church and State.” To-day we need to 
be specially careful to ask, How is the character of 
the capable administrator to be -formed? Also, 
How are to be formed the characters of those by 
whom he is elected, and by whom he must be 
loyally supported if he is to serve their highest 
interests ? 

Two words are constantly in use by the social 
reformer to-day, one is “individualism,” the other 
is “socialism.” They are usually placed in direct 
Opposition to each in order to describe two theories 
of society, indeed, two modes of social operation, 
which, it is assumed, are incompatible with each 
other. Herein lies a fruitful source of error. But 
suppose we define individualism as the most intense 
solicitude for the all-round welfare of the individual, 
and socialism as that arrangement or organization 
of society under which the welfare of society (ze. 
of all its members) generally will be regarded as of 
supreme importance; are such an individualism 
and such a socialism necessarily incompatible? 
Here is one teacher declaring that Christ was the 
greatest individualist that ever lived. Here is 
another maintaining that He was a thorough 
socialist. Are the two statements irreconcilable? 
Are they not, rather, equally true? Indeed, does 
not either imply the other? Consider our Lord’s 
perfect knowledge of the nature and needs of man, 


« 
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when we recollect this we shall see how He realized 
that only under perfect social conditions can the 
perfect individual be, as a rule, developed, and 
also, that in the development of these conditions 
each individual must be fitted to do his part, to 
bear his responsibility. 

What I feel sure our Lord would have condemned 
is conditions we too often find to-day—conditions 
under which the many are being ruthlessly sacrificed 
for the sake of what are deemed the advantages of 
the few. At present we see multitudes of men, 
women, and children denied the opportunity of 
developing a truly human life, and, apparently, in 
order that a comparatively small number of people 
may possess more than they can use to their own 
highest benefit, even to that of the community. 
Christ would equally have condemned a system 
which left no scope for every man, however excep- 
tional his abilities, to become all he is capable of 
becoming ; He would also have condemned a social 
state which, however well-organized in theory, 
would not call out the highest efforts and best 
energies of the most gifted individuals within it. 

Wherein, then, lies the true solution of the problem 
so widely debated to-day—the relative importance 
of work directed to the improvement of the indi- 
vidual, and of work directed to the improvement 
of society ? Does it not lie in copying the method 
of Christ—in losing sight of neither kind of work? 
The scientific educationalist to-day makes effort 
to give the best teaching to every pupil, and at 
the same time to raise the whole tone and spirit of 
the school. The scientific physician applies the 
most skilful treatment under the conditions, and 
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with the surroundings, most suitable for the patient. 
So the scientific Christian social worker remembers 
you cannot separate character and circumstances.} 
He knows that the individual has an influence on 
society, and society on the individual. Therefore, 
like Christ, he pays careful attention to—he does 
all in his power to raise, to purify, to improve— 
both. 


1 See p. 79 ff. 
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‘* Whosoever would be first among you, shall be servant of all. 
For verily the Son of man came not to be ministered unto but to 
minister.”’—St. Mark x. 44, 45. 


IF there is one lesson which .is more plainly than 
any other written across the face of the Gospel it is 
that of the obligation to service. So prominent is 
the injunction that, were we asked, In what capacity 
is our Lord most specially described as coming 
into the world? we must answer: As the servant 
of mankind. Or, What function do we see Him 
most frequently engaged in discharging? we 
must reply, the function of service. And this 
function, which our Lord fulfils in Himself, He 
demands that all His followers shall fulfil. Indeed, 
He goes further than this, He seems to lay it down 
as a universal law, as a rule to which there must 
be no exception, that the essential function of man 
as man in this world is the discharge of useful 
service. I draw this conclusion partly from the 
particular form in which our Lord’s assertion, “‘ For 
the Son of Man came not to be ministered unto but 
to minister,” is cast. He does not say of Himself, 
I came into the world to render service. He does 
D 
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not turn to His disciples and say to them, I have 
called you that ye may render service. Here, 
evidently designedly, and in order to make His 
meaning quite clear, He chose for Himself that 
title which He seems to prefer when He specially 
wishes to identify Himself with humanity, and 
humanity with Himself—“the Son of Man.”? 

Let us notice a few of the instances in which 
our Lord, explicitly or implicitly, dwells upon this 
thought of service. When in the synagogue of 
Nazareth He publicly announced His mission and 
its objects, He chose, in order to describe it, a 
passage ? in which the objects—of the “ Servant of 
the Lord ”—an idea which must have been familiar 
to His hearers—are clearly delineated. Thus He 
claimed that in Himself and His work He would 
fulfil the Divine Servant’s office and purposes. To 
be of the highest and greatest usefulness to men 
and among men was His life’s object. He would 
encourage the poor—the word must not be confined 
to the economically poor; He would release the 
prisoners, and by this word more than mere 
physical bondage is implied; He would give 
knowledge and insight to those who were ignorant 
and who failed to see the true meaning of life; 
He would remove the burdens from the oppressed ; 
finally, He would give to all the opportunity to 
occupy that position in life which God intended 
for them: he would give to all a renewed oppor- 
tunity of living the life which they were meant to 
live. For in the background of the whole passage 
there lies no doubt the ideal purpose of the year of 
Jubilee. Now, as we survey these various purposes 

CH ps 45s 2 St. Luke iy. 16 ff. 5 cp. Isa. Ixi. 1 fi. 
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or objects, can we imagine any of wider-reaching © 
usefulness ? 

I will take another example: Christ’s disciples 
are accompanying Him on His last journey to 
Jerusalem. He walks first alone, they follow in a 
little group at a sufficient distance for their con- 
versation not to be overheard by Him. But with 
that wonderful insight into human nature which 
He so constantly displayed, Christ knew all the 
time what it was about which they were arguing 
and disputing, namely which of them should occupy 
the positions of greatest honour and importance in 
the coming Kingdom. Their idea of such a position 
was doubtless one in which they could exact the 
widest possible service, in which they could say to 
a multitude of others, go, and they would go, do 
this, and it would be done. A little while after- 
wards Christ proves to them without doubt that, 
even if He had not overheard their conversa- 
tion, He had indeed read their inmost thoughts.’ 
When they were quietly gathered together in the 
house He said to them, “If any man would be 
first, he shall be last of all, and minister of all.” ? 
The saying, as so often with our Lord, is so worded 
as to be capable of the widest possible application. 
And very shortly afterwards our Lord acted up to it 
to the full, when in the supper-room He performed 
the part of lowliest service, which they disdained, 
and washed the feet of each and all.* 

Other examples of the same lesson—of the 
claims of usefulness or of service—may be found 
in the parables. Take the case of the “ faithful and 


1 St. Mark ix. 33 ff. 2 °St. Mark ix. 35. 
§ St. John xiii. 4 ff, 
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wise steward,” ! who is so described because he has 
prepared himself to give to each of those dependent 
upon him the portion of food which each needs at 
the due appointed time. Or take the case of the 
wise virgins,? who are so regarded because they 
have taken the trouble to be prepared to render 
the service which is required of them, But on this 
subject our Lord’s life is even more convincing 
than His teaching. From first to last it was a 
life devoted to the service of those around Him, 
and who never came in vain to Him for help. For 
with Him there was never either unreadiness or 
incompetence to render the service that they really 
needed. The difference between His ability and 
the inefficiency of His disciples is strikingly por- 
trayed in the painful scene® at the foot of the 
Mountain of the Transfiguration where the disciples 
stand helpless before the lunatic boy. The father 
had in vain demanded help from them. Ina few 
moments Christ did all that was needed.* 

If I may speak of the “doctrine” of universality 
of service I should instance it as one of those truths 
of Christianity into, or up to, whose acceptance 
the conscience of the world has been gradually 
growing. Year by year the public conscience 
seems to be more and more demanding that fitness 
for service shall be regarded as the test for occupa- 
tion of positions of authority. Even now we know 
that appointments to such positions are made for 
other reasons than fitness to discharge their duties, 
but, at least in theory, the conviction is widely 
held that capacity to serve and readiness to serve 


1 St. Luke xii. 42. 2 St. Matt. xxv. 1 ff. 
® St. Mark ix, 14 ff. * See\p. Soff, 
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should be the titles to all positions of authority so 
called. It is worth while for us to notice that 
here, as always, between genuine Christianity and 
perfect common sense—another term for practical 
wisdom—there is absolute agreement. 

Let us ask ourselves, Who are the people with 
large influence to-day, who are the real leaders of 
men, who are those whom we at heart respect? 
Are they not those who can help because they 
have taken the trouble to qualify themselves to 
help? Yet how slow the majority of men are to 
learn this lesson! Here is the head of a large 
business, who says to me, I do not know where I 
can lay my hands upon a really efficient and per- 
fectly trustworthy man to fill a position I have 
vacant ; and, as I leave him, I see at least a dozen 
men hanging about the factory gates waiting 
for employment! How few men set themselves 
with persistent determination to make themselves 
thoroughly efficient, and how few realize that by 
doing this—by the method of self-culture—they 
are rendering the best service to the community ! 
When Christ would rebuke the disciples about 
coveting places of honour and authority He placed 
a little child in the midst and said, “ Whosoever 
shall receive one of such little children in My 
name, receiveth Me: and whosoever shall receive 
Me, receiveth not Me, but Him that sent Me.’+ 
I think we may give a wide interpretation to the 
term “receive”: we may receive in order to learn 
from, as well as in order to help. Now the charac- 
teristic quality of a child should be not only 
capacity for growth, but the process of growth. As 

1 St. Mark ix. 37. 
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we contemplate a child our best wish for it is that it 
may grow in every way, in wisdom and in stature, 
that it may develop mentally, morally, and physic- 
ally, as did the Christ-child Himself. Thus may 
we learn the necessity for growth into efficiency, 
into capability for helpfulness, in ourselves. 

It is not enough to be able to help, it is far from 
enough to have the desire to be of service; we 
must aim at being able to give just that kind of 
help which is most needed ; and-this, remember, 
is by no means always the kind of help that is 
asked or demanded. Let us think of the help 
which Christ gave: it was often very different 
from what the people desired. Men believed then, 
as many of them still believe, that their greatest 
need is to be set free from the bondage of external 
circumstances. In those days the people would 
have had Christ raise the standard of revolt against 
Rome, and free them from political oppression. 
To-day people would have us free them from 
immediate poverty. They ask for charity or 
they demand—often, indeed, quite rightly—higher 
wages. They believe that with more to eat and 
drink, with better houses in which to live, with 
more money to spend, they would have all they 
need. Under certain circumstances it would be 
well that all these desires should be met, for most 
of them are undoubtedly just. I have no desire to 
discount the effect of circumstances upon character ; 
on the contrary, I think that, as a rule, we do not 
sufficiently realize how great that influence is.* 
But, on the other hand, do we realize how great is 
the influence of character upon circumstances ? 

1 See p. 84 ff. 
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One of the most eloquent pictures in the gospel is 
that of the paralytic carried to the feet of Jesus by 
his four friends’ That man represents a very 
large section of the human race to-day. His 
friends believe that all he needs is physical healing 
and bodily strength. Jesus, with His far greater 
insight into human nature, sees that the poor man 
needs something in addition to this, and this need 
Christ out of His infinite store of righteous influ- 
ence supplies. I must not enter here into the 
great question of the forgiveness of sins. Only I 
would beg of you to remember that as sin is a real 
and evil force, so the forgiving power must be a 
real and a good force. Forgiveness, according to 
the word used here by Christ—the usual word in 
the New Testament—means separation or dis- 
missal.”_ Christ, by the mighty power for good 
which He possesses, will perform this separation. 
The ability, which is something far more than the 
mere authority, to do this was Christ’s final legacy 
to His faithful followers.2 Here is an opportunity 
of rendering the highest and best service, an 
opportunity which is within the power of all, if 
only they will cultivate the ability. It is impos- 
sible to estimate the service rendered by a character 
full of Christlike influence. Such a character will 
find countless means and opportunities of render- 
ing the most immediately useful service: for it will 
regard sin as an enemy which entrenches itself in 
all kinds of strongholds, especially in such strong- 
holds as we rightly call social evils. These strong- 


1 St. Matt. ix. 2 ff. 
2 alevtat (used of the dismissal of a crowd in St, Matt. xiii, 36), 
* St. John xx. 23 (where the same Greek word is used). 
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holds which are the very fortresses of sin must be 
destroyed. 

As an example of these I may take the almost 
innumerable temptations to intemperance which 
beset the working man. Consider the number of 
licensed houses of doubtful character, and also the 
rapidly growing number of so-called working-men’s 
social clubs, which are found in the poorest parts 
of our large towns. A crusade against these is 
veritably an attack upon the fortresses of sin. 
Every movement to demand a more strict adminis- 
tration of the laws against drunkenness, and 
against betting and gambling, every effort to 
abolish houses which are often little better than 
dens of impurity, calls for the active co-operation, 
the earnest, united service of all who hate sin as a 
destructive force. The Christian, in view of his 
Christian patriotism, which is only another name 
for loyalty to Christ, should feel that here the 
obligation to compulsory service is upon him. I 
believe that one of our greatest needs to-day is a 
sharper conscience towards a more aggressive 
Christianity. The old military terms, which had 
a real meaning when applied to Christian service 
in the early ages, have unfortunately become to a 
great extent meaningless to us. How many 
Christian laymen ever do any really aggressive 
work for Christ? The moment such work is 
suggested are we not tempted to hear within our 
own hearts and from the lips of others, the devil’s 
excuses of “interference with vested interests,’ and 
of injustice and robbery? But is it not appalling 
to contemplate what a large number of people are 
not only making a living, but actually becoming 
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rich by supplying the means and instruments of 
temptation to others? It is only the truth when 
we say that these live by the economic and moral 
destruction of their fellow men and women. A 
really sound and healthy Christian public opinion 
would not permit this. Here, I say, is a very 
present call to active service ; for in the baptismal 
pledge service and warfare are combined: the one 
is held to imply the other. 

It is too seldom realized what an immense 
share “vested interests ””—those of scribes, priests, 
narrow-minded patriots, even those of the Roman 
Governor himself—played in the death of Christ. 

If we take a sufficiently comprehensive view, we 
may say that everything which hinders men and 
women from living a truly human life—and here 
the word human implies Christian, for the Ideal of 
the human race, the Son of Man, is Christ Himself 
—if, I say, we consider these hindrances to our 
living the life we were meant to live sufficiently 
seriously, we shall feel that they must be our 
enemies. At the same time, all that helps men 
and women to live such a life should claim our 
earnest support. We must realize that the very 
profession of Christianity implies the readiness to 
serve, that service means warfare, and that warfare 
also implies the liability to some form of personal 
suffering and material loss. And the Cross of 
Christ, and the victory through the Cross, are the 
perpetual witnesses that sacrifice alone is fruitful 
for good. 

We must get rid of the idea so prevalent to-day 
that Christianity need cost us very little. The 
New Testament and the whole history of the entire 
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course of Christian progress show us that such an 
idea is false. Social reform, if pursued in the right 
spirit and with the right object, is a part of Chris- 
tian service. It is the improvement of both men 
and their circumstances, and the improvement of 
the circumstances will not be without further effect 
upon the improvement of those who dwell amid 
them, and whose lives and character these are 
influencing day by day. At the same time we 
must face this fact, that unfortunately it is to the 
material advantage of many that neither the men 
nor their circumstances shall be improved. We 
must face the fact that not only do some grow 
richer by others growing poorer, but that some 
grow rich through others falling into sin, and con- 
tinuing in degradation and in poverty. There are 
those in this so-called Christian country who grow 
rich at the cost of drunkenness, slum property, 
betting and gambling, sweated labour, and un- 
employment, and some of those who grow rich by 
these very means profess and call themselves 
Christians! The true followers of Christ will seek 
to abolish these means of acquiring wealth and of 
adding to it. But in this struggle they must 
expect to suffer. The devil chooses his instruments 
skilfully. Old warriors in the campaign know this. 
Those who fight against his fortresses will be 
accused of injustice, robbery, spoliation; they 
must expect to be misunderstood and misinter- 
preted ; they must expect to lose the friendship of 
some, the good-will of many more; they must 
expect to suffer pecuniary damages and loss ; they 
must expect, in the eyes of the world, to be again 
and again defeated ; they must actually learn, in 
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the opinion of the world, to fail. All this is the 
inevitable lot of those true servants of Christ who, 
because they regard Him as their Master and 
Leader, believe that His service implies the active 
promotion of the cause He had at heart. It is 
only when those—and they are many—who really 
love their Master, are really prepared in their 
service of Him to suffer for Him, that ~ca/ progress 
against the hosts of sin will be effected. 


Vi 


SELF-CONSECRATION. FOR SERVICE 


‘For their sakes I sanctify (R.V. marg. consecrate) Myself.” — 
St. John xvii. 19. 


ONE of the happiest signs of the present time is 
the large number of those who are taking up and 
performing some kind of social service. Probably 
there never was a period in which there were more 
men and women who are genuinely anxious to be 
useful to those who in various ways are needing help. 
In every large town there are literally hundreds 
of people who are devoting some portion of their 
time and energy to different kinds of religious and 
philanthropic’ work. Of the great majority of 
these it may be said that their object and their 
spirit are entirely right. They are working from 
the highest motives, and many of them work quite 
voluntarily ; they give their services freely, often 
indeed at considerable cost to themselves. For 
the most earnest workers are generally the most 
liberal givers. So far as the amount or quantity 
of social service is concerned, we have to-day every 
reason for thankfulness. 

But besides the quantity of service which is 


1 Philanthropic work from the right motive is truly religious 
work (Titus iii. 4). 
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being rendered we must think of the guality of that 
service, for upon its quality will depend its efficiency. 
Here I am afraid we cannot speak with equal satis- 
faction. Yet even in regard to the efficiency of 
service there is reason for both thankfulness and 
hope. If much of the service given to-day is still 
wanting in this all-important quality, the necessity 
for efficiency is being more widely recognized. It 
is being more generally realized that quality is just 
as important, even more important than mere 
quantity. Here are two among the many reasons 
why we must insist upon efficiency: first, because 
in all kinds of social service we may, with every 
intention of doing good, do a very great deal of 
harm ; secondly, because inefficient service, sooner 
or later, almost always issues in personal disappoint- 
ment, and so tends to discourage the worker from 
continuing in the work. 

Efficiency depends upon knowledge and skill. 
Knowledge is the result of study and observation : 
skill issues from clear thinking and from careful and 
long-continued practice. Neither knowledge nor 
skill by itself is sufficient ; they must be combined. 
How wonderfully we find them combined to the 
highest possible degree in our Lord Jesus Christ! 
His knowledge of men—of their characters, of their 
thoughts, their purposes, their temptations, their 
sins, also of their needs and their weaknesses—-- 
astonished those who worked with Him. His skill in 
dealing with men must impress every careful reader 
of the Gospels. How very differently He dealt 
with different persons! He knew exactly the right 
course to take with every one. Here the social 
worker must ever keep Christ in view. The object 
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of the social worker is the removal and cure of 
every kind of social disease, and Christ is the 
greatest, the most skilful social physician the world 
has ever known. The first task of the physician is 
diagnosis. It is in the correctness of his diagnosis 
—his discovery of the exact state or condition (in- 
cluding the disease) of the patient—that both the 
knowledge and the skill of the physician are dis- 
cerned. And we must remember that a wrong 
diagnosis means wrong treatment. In nothing is 
the true greatness of our Lord as the “ Physician 
of souls” more clearly discerned than in the correct- 
ness of His diagnosis, He saw at once what was 
wrong with men and women, He then saw what 
treatment they needed. 

I am dealing with our Lord’s knowledge and 
skill. Doubtless we can separate these in thought, 
and certainly knowledge may to some extent exist 
without skill, but not full knowledge and not the 
highest and most useful knowledge. Then we are 
apt to think of knowledge as always preceding 
skill, Certainly some measure of knowledge is 
necessary for skill; but skill has to be exercised in 
procuring knowledge as well as in using it. The 
true view is to regard the two as always going 
hand in hand, the one ministering to the other. 
There is another thought we must always bear in 
mind when thinking of skill in dealing with human 
nature, with human character and conduct, namely, 
that what we are here calling skill the Bible, in both 
the Old and the New Testaments calls “ wisdom.” 
I must not stay now to prove this. But again and 


1 For a detailed proof, see my Pastoral Teaching of St. Paul, 
ch, x. 
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again we shall find the true meaning of wisdom in 
the Bible explained to us if we substitute for it the 
phrase “skill in conduct directed towards righteous- 
ness.” And so wisdom will be found to assume a 
measure of knowledge, it will also be found to be 
the means whereby we obtain more knowledge. 

In speaking of our Lord’s knowledge and skill, 
or of His knowledge and wisdom, we must speak 
with special care and reverence, because of the 
existence in Him of the Divine and the human 
natures; while we do not forget the Divine we 
must be careful to maintain the reality of the 
human. We have surely no right to confine His 
growth in wisdom to His childhood, and we must 
remember that the words mean exactly what they 
assert. Our Lord was about thirty years old when 
He began His public ministry ; hence, thinking for 
a moment only of His human nature and human 
powers, we may say that by that time, in virtue of 
His growth in wisdom, He must have accumulated 
a vast store of knowledge which He could apply in 
dealing with men, This thought seems to me to 
throw much light upon the meaning of the narra- 
tive of the Temptation. It is usually treated as if it 
were a single and isolated experience, and we may 
well believe that these three temptations came upon 
Him with special force just as He was entering 
upon His public work; but I believe they can 
never have been wholly absent from Him either 
before or after that particular time. They are 
temptations in regard to method, in the method of 
applying skill, in view of His knowledge of men 
and of the world, To achieve His purpose shall 
He trust to a wealth of material resources, shall 
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He further His object by appealing to men’s sense 
of wonder, shall He be prepared to use unrighteous 
means, in order to effect the righteous end He has 
in view? To have succumbed to any of these 
temptations would have been to show a want of 
“wisdom” in the Biblical sense of the word, for 
true wisdom always implies righteousness, it implies 
at once a knowledge of God’s will and an ability 
to do that will. 

Thus, speaking only of His human nature, we 
may say that we have very striking evidence that 
when, at thirty years old, our Lord commenced 
His public work for men, He entered upon it with 
a wonderfully complete equipment—the result, we 
may well believe, of years and years of devoted 
preparation for the task which He had set before 
Himself. 

Let us now consider some of the results of this 
equipment. We may divide these under two 
heads: first, the immediate results; secondly, the 
future results. Under the first head I should 
group all that we can learn from the Gospels ; 
under the second those seen in the history of the 
Church since the Ascension. 

For want of space I must not attempt to treat 
of either in detail. Under the first it will be 
sufficient to remind ourselves of our Lord’s very 
different treatment of Nathanael, Nicodemus, the 
Woman of Samaria, Martha, Mary Magdalene, 
St. Peter, the Lawyer, the Rich Young Man, in- 
deed, we might easily add many others to this 
list. Under the second head I would notice how 
His equipment of His disciples is witnessed to by 
the wonderful success with which these must have 
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worked in the building up of the Church, and in 
the earliest preaching of the Gospel. For to them, 
after our Lord, this success must, in the first in- 
stance, have been almost altogether due. 

Now let us turn our attention to what we see 
at the present time. With what a slender equip- 
ment many men and women take up and pursue 
various kinds of social and philanthropic, even of 
distinctly Christian, work! How very little they 
read and study, how little care they take to obtain 
the help and advice of those who are better 
equipped than themselves! The moment they 
feel a call, or experience a desire, to take up work, 
they are apt to regard themselves as ready or fit 
to commence work. There is no thought of the 
need of a period of study and careful training; 
yet the material with which they proceed to deal, 
namely, human nature and human relationships, 
is the most delicate, and requires the most careful 
handling of any in the universe. Sometimes, no 
doubt, the call to commence work at once is 
urgent; occasionally a period of preliminary train- 
ing cannot be afforded. In those cases the most 
careful study should proceed contemporaneously 
with the work. Even at the cost of being able 
to do less active, or, as it is sometimes called, 
“practical” work, we must devote some time to 
study and self-preparation. One reason why many 
fail to do this is because of the self-sacrifice which 
it entails. Toa great many people doing is much 
pleasanter than learning, and acting than studying 
or thinking. I sometimes think of the immense 
self-sacrifice it must have been to our Lord to 
wait all these years in silence and comparative 
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seclusion in Nazareth, and, at the same time, to 
feel the needs of men calling for His help. Yet, 
so far as we know, He never stirred till He felt 
that the time had come when He could, in the full 
consciousness of the strength and power of the 
Spirit—the Spirit, remember, of Wisdom, Under- 
standing, and Knowledge—enter upon the work. 

How few, again, there are in these days who 
spend even a portion of their leisure time in study 
and observation in view of a possible future oppor- 
tunity for service, or of a future call to service! 
By far the greater number of those who do any 
kind of social or religious work actually work and 
learn how to work at the same time. And it is 
not as if they themselves were the only sufferers 
from their own inefficiency and ignorance. It is 
those among whom, and for whom, they work that 
suffer most. What would be thought of the phy- 
sician or surgeon who, without previous equip- 
ment, set out to deal with the bodies of men, and 
who picked up his knowledge in the course of his 
practice? Yet numbers of men and women pro- 
ceed to deal with moral, social, and religious 
disease, and try to solve moral, social, and re- 
ligious problems quite as difficult, and even more 
far-reaching in their issues on man’s welfare, than 
the problems with which the medical practitioner 
has to deal, 

If only religious and social workers would recall 
those words in the Communion Service quoted 
from St, Paul,! “Here we offer and present unto 
Thee ourselves!” But what is the nature of the 
self we present unto God for His service? How 


1 Rom, xii. I. 
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often can it be said to be the self as fully-equipped 
and made as perfect for His use as it can be? As 
far as the means of obtaining knowledge are con- 
cerned, these were never more plentiful and never 
more accessible than they are to-day. Books upon 
every department of religious and social work are 
very numerous and extremely cheap. Practical 
and really skilful training by thoroughly equipped 
workers is more difficult to obtain, but in most 
large towns and in most populous parishes this 
is now within the reach of those who will make 
an effort to obtain it. 

Let us keep the words of Christ in the text 
always before us. They come from His great 
intercessory prayer which He offered in the midst 
of His disciples on the night before His death. 
Nowhere else do we see Him more plainly standing 
between what He felt to be the boundless supplies 
of God and the almost equally boundless needs of 
man. It was for the sake of men, primarily of His 
disciples, secondarily of all men through them, 
that He had become what He was. No sacrifice 
had been or should be too great for Him. He 
was offering to God His whole being with all its 
faculties, all its opportunities, for the sake of those 
He would serve. Our self-sacrifice is generally so 
inefficacious because it is so partial; occasionally 
it may bea sacrifice of thought, or study, or feel- 
ing, which does not issue in actual service. Much 
more often it is the sacrifice of personal service 
without the knowledge, the study, the skill, which 
alone can make it efficacious. 

No physician or surgeon is permitted to attempt 
to treat men’s bodies, to try to improve their 
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physical health, but after years of careful prepara- 
tion, and after producing satisfactory evidence that 
he is fully qualified for his work. Is moral health 
of less importance than physical health? Is the 
character a less delicate instrument than the body ? 
Are the éonditions of social welfare less compli- 
cated than those of physical welfare? Or is the 
health of society less dependent upon obedience 
to certain irrefragible laws than: the health of the 
body is? We need to think much more seriously 
of the task which is set before us—the improve- 
ment of those who so sorely need our help. We 
must remember that inasmuch as we are our 
brethren’s keepers we are responsible for treating 
them as skilfully as possible. 

The whole question is one of the amount or 
degree of self-sacrifice we are prepared to make. 
Here, as always, Christ must be our pattern and 
our inspiration. His self-sacrifice knew no limits. 
His self-devotion for those for whom He lived and 
died was infinite. ‘For their sakes I sanctify 
Myself.” In these words there is no hint of 
measure or degree. We, in our devotion of our 
knowledge, our thought, our skill, our personal 
service—one and all proofs and expressions of our 
love—must follow His example. 


Vil 


SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS 


“Thou shalt love . . . thy neighbour as thyself. . . . Which 
of these . . . thinkest thou, proved neighbour?”—St, Luke x, 
27; 36. 


, 


WE often speak of a society as a “body,” and in 
the New Testament more than once the Christian 
Society and its members are likened to the human 
body and its various parts. Now, in considering 
the health or soundness of a human body we must 
not only consider the healthiness of its separate 
parts, we must also consider the condition of the con- 
nections between each of these: we must think of the 
actual state of the relationships of each one to every 
other. Ata given moment a man’s legs and feet 
may be in perfect condition ; at that moment he 
may receive an injury to the spine, or possibly to 
the brain, which at once renders them useless ; the 
motor nerves are injured, he cannot move his 
limbs. Or an eye may be perfectly formed, but, 
should the optic nerve become damaged or diseased, 
the power of sight will become impaired. In fact, 
the connections or relationships between various 
members of the body are not less important than 
1 1 Cor, xii. 12 ff. ; Eph, iv. 16, 
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the members themselves. The health, the usefulness, 
indeed the life, of the members depends upon the 
connections between them being what they should be. 

It is so with the social body. The spiritual, the 
moral, and the intellectual life, to say nothing of the 
economic welfare of every man, woman, and child, 
depends upon the condition of the various social 
relationships existing between each and every 
other member of the social body: I have known 
many men and women who, as we say, had in 
themselves the making of fine characters, and who 
might have done most useful work, but who were 
failures through the wrong relationships existing 
between them and those who were, in various ways, 
closely connected with them. Indeed, it is not too 
much to say that wrong social relationships are 
the cause of most of our social difficulties to-day. 
It is no exaggeration to assert that the solution 
of the so-called “social problem” will in great 
measure depend upon our being able to put these 
relationships right. I do not go so far as to assert 
that wrong social relationships are the sole cause 
of our present evils, but I do say without fear of 
contradiction that they are among the most 
pernicious of all those causes. 

Let us begin in the home with the relationships 
which should exist between husband and wife, 
between parents and children, between the children 
themselves. Take the second of these relation- 
ships, that which we may call the parental and 
filial one. On the part of the parent it should 
involve authority mellowed by affection; on the 
part of the child affection moulded by respect.’ The 

1 See Murray’s Handbook of Christian Ethics. 
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parent should owe much to the child, for an object 
of affection calls for the exercise and strengthens 
the habit of affection. The child should owe much 
to the parent, for if the child does not in its 
earliest years learn respect for authority, how can 
that child develop into a good citizen, for good 
citizenship depends largely upon a reverence for 
authority which is the foundation not only of 
order but of all real progress? But suppose that 
in the home, instead of relationships of mutual 
affection, mutual trust, mutual self-sacrifice, mutual 
helpfulness, there should exist relationships of dis- 
trust, selfishness, fear, even alas ! sometimes of posi- 
tive hatred, what must the development of character 
formed in such an atmosphere be! 

Let us take another class of relationships—those 
between masters or mistresses and servants, and 
those between employers and employed. What 
should these be? What too often do we actually 
find them? They ought to be the relationships 
of those who are intelligently co-operating for a 
common purpose or object which is wholly worthy. 
But are they not too often governed by the idea 
that the interests of either are opposed to the 
other, and that the object of each should be to get 
as much as possible out of the other? Once more, 
take the relationship between buyer and seller. 
Should not this be one of perfectly fair exchange 
for mutual benefit, each rendering to the other 
what that other needs? But what in practice do 
we frequently find? The buyer is trying to beat 
down the seller, while sometimes the seller is 
trying to dispose of an article which he knows to 
be inferior to what the purchaser helieves it to be. 
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The Bible is full, from one end to the other, of 
this subject of social relationships. The first story ~ 
in the Old Testament, where it describes the 
accusation of Eve by Adam, shows that the ideal 
relation between them had already become im- 
paired. The last words of the Old Testament 
state that the hope of the future depends largely 
upon the restoration of a right relationship between 
parents and children. Between these two extreme 
points we can easily find a number of examples of 
evil resulting from wrong relationships : for instance, 
from that between Jacob and his sons, Eli and his 
sons, between David and Michal, and David and 
Absalom, or from that between Rehoboam and his 
counsellors, or between Ahab and his subjects. 
On the other hand, we have in the Old Testament 
some exquisite pictures of relationships far different . 
from these: for instance, that between Moses and 
Jethro, Moses and Joshua, between David and 
Jonathan, between Elijah and Elisha. 

But it is especially to our Lord’s teaching on 
this subject that I would draw attention now, for 
it is only when we study the Gospels with this 
object in view that we realize how much of His 
teaching is concerned with it. This is especially 
true of the parables. Take the two favourite 
parables of the Good Samaritan and of the Pro- 
digal Son. In the first the relationship—one of 
common humanity—between both the priest and 
the Levite and the wounded traveller was wrong, 
whereas that between the Good Samaritan and the 
sufferer was right. The story of the Prodigal Son 
opens with the account of a wrong relationship 
—a relationship dictated by pure selfishness—on 
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the part of the son to the father. There is no 
thought of his father or of the family welfare in 
the words, “ Give me the portion of goods which 
falleth to me.” The relationship became more 
wrong as the son’s dissipation issued in his degra- 
dation. Repentance on the son’s part led to a 
renewal of right relationship, first in thought and 
then in deed. Or take the parables of the Talents 
and the Pounds. Here the relationship between 
the servants and their lord is the key to both. 
The relationship between those who did their best 
to discharge their stewardship towards their re- 
spective masters was right, that between those who 
did nothing for their masters, and these same 
masters, was just as clearly wrong. The attitude 
of mind revealed in the words of the man who 
received one talent, “I know that thou art an 
austere man,” shows how fatal to right conduct a 
wrong conception of a social relationship is. And 
in this case, where we are told that the master 
would have been satisfied had the man simply 
entrusted his talent to the bankers }—the least 
that could have been expected of him—it is clearly 
shown that there was nothing to justify the 
conception which the man had formed. In citing 
the parable of the Lost Sheep and the story of 
the Good Shepherd, we may speak of human 
relationships, for the sheep in both evidently re- 
present human beings. In both stories the rela- 
tionship of the shepherd towards the sheep is 
right ; in the second, that of the thief towards the 
flock is wrong. Again, in the parable of Dives 
and Lazarus the same thought is paramount. The 
1 St. Matt. xxv. 27. 
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relation of the rich man to the poor man should at 
léast have included the effort to discharge that 
responsibility which the possession of riches and 
the opportunity and means of doing good involves. 
But where is the evidence of any effort to see that 
this responsibility was discharged? Lastly, in no 
parable is this same thought more clear than in 
that of the Wicked Husbandmen, whose conception 
of their relationship towards the owner of the 
vineyard is quite hopelessly wrong. There are 
those who speak of our industrial system as a new 
form of slavery. It was the irresponsibility of the 
master toward his slaves that was the curse of the 
old pre-Christian systems of slavery. The same 
relationship between some employers and their 
work-people seems to exist to-day. 

This same thought of the need of right relation- 
ship runs through all our Lord’s teaching upon the 
subject of stewardship, whether explicit or implicit. 
What is the key to a faithful discharge of all forms 
and positions of stewardship but a right conception 
on the part of the steward of his relationship 
towards those to whom or for whom he is respon- 
sible? This is the reason for our Lord’s stern 
denunciation of the Scribes and Pharisees, the 
religious teachers and leaders of His day. Their 
conception, and so their discharge, of the relation- 
ships which should have existed between them- 
selves and God, and themselves and the people, was 
entirely wrong. A single example of their attitude 
to both will prove this, viz. the remark, “ This people 
who knoweth not the law are cursed.”4 What 
recognition is there here of responsibility to God 

1 St. John vii. 49. 
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to teach the people His will which the Pharisee 
asserted was contained in the law? What recog- 
nition is there of responsibility to the people to 
help them to enter more fully and more intelligently 
into God’s will for them? 

Let us now consider some of our Lord’s more 
or less detached sayings. There cannot be a 
shadow of doubt with regard to His view of the 
right relationship between husband and wife. “ For 
this cause shall a man leave his father and mother, 
and shall cleave to his wife; and the twain shall 
become one flesh. So that they are no more twain, 
but one flesh. What therefore God hath joined 
together let not man put asunder.” + We may well 
believe that here in the mouth of our Lord the 
word “flesh,” as so often in the New Testament, has 
far more than a merely physical reference? Again, 
the words, “ Suffer the little children to come unto 
Me and forbid them not, for of such is the King- - 
dom of God,” ® spoken in the hearing of a group of 
mothers, contain a whole world of exhortation on 
the way in which parents ought to regard their 
children. Where else shall we find an equal 
recognition of the infinite possibilities of children? 
Surely this conviction should govern the whole 
relationship of parents towards them.* Again, 
take the words, “The disciple is not above his 
master, nor the servant above his lord.’® How 
exactly they define what the relationship in each 
case ought to be! How on the one side there 

1 St. Matt. xix. 5. 
? Westcott on St, John i. 14, 
3 St. Mark x. 14. 


‘Maxima debetur reverentia pueris.” 
St. Matt. x. 24. 
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should be a feeling of deep responsibility ; on the 
other, of that humility which desires both to learn 
and to serve! And how clearly our Lord asserts 
that between men no mere legal relationship must 
be allowed to suffice, that is a relationship which is 
based only upon the supply and demand of mere 
legal satisfaction. The relationship which demands 
an eye for an eye or a tooth for a tooth, or that 
which requires the confirmation of an oath, is hope- 
lessly insufficient. Then in the Christian, as in 
any other form, of society, there must be leaders 
and followers. What must the relationship be- 
tween these be? | Is it not described in the words, 
“T call you not servants. ... I have called you 
friends?” + What have we here but the relation- 
ship of intelligent co-operation for the common 
good? 

If we take a careful survey over the whole of 
our Lord’s teaching we can see how He is con- 
stantly pleading for a fuller and more complete 
“ moralization ” of all the various relationships of 
life. He would remind His hearers that man has 
moral faculties and social relationships. In the 
discharge of these relationships the moral faculties 
must be exercised, they must also be strengthened 
—the usual result of careful exercise. Man is a 
moral and a social being. It is in the way he dis- 
charges his social relationships that his moral 
qualities are expressed. Christ was the perfect, 
ideal man. Watch Christ discharging His social 
relationships, watch the way in which He deals 
with, and treats, others, and we see how through 
the fulness and perfection of His humanity, these 

1 St, John xv. 15. 
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relationships are what we may term perfectly 
“humanized.” How different is the case too often 
among us! How often our relationship to another 
seems to be merely one of money—of so many 
pounds, shillings, and pence! Nay, sometimes the 
relationships between human beings seem rather 
to be those we should expect to see between 
beasts of prey and their victims. There are men 
whose relationships towards others seem to be 
expressed by, How much can we get out of them? 
To what limit will the law permit us to go in our 
treatment of them? How much can we put upon 
them? as if their fellow men and women were to 
be regarded as beasts of burden ! 

The object at which we must aim is to see that 
all social relationships are sanctified by those) 
moral qualities which we find in such rich abun- 
dance in the character of Christ. The first and 
most comprehensive of these is love, and side by 
side with it we shall find tenderness and mercy and 
pity, and also such virtues as justice, truth, honesty, 
and purity. Suppose that these virtues reigned in 
all our home relationships, suppose they sanctified 
all our family ties, how different home life and 
family life would be from what we too often actually 
find it to be! Suppose, again, they governed and 
sanctified our relationships in the larger world out- 
side our homes, the relationships of fellow-citizens 
one towards another, the relationships between 
buyer and seller, between employer and employed, 
how different, again, this larger life would be from 
what it is! 

Our social relationships issue from our individual 
characters. In turn they are the great formative 
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influences by which individual character is built 
up and developed. The nature of a society depends 
very largely on the characters of the memhers, and 
the object of all social work and all social reform 
is the perfection of the individual. To the attain- 
ing of this perfection there is no more important 
factor than the sanctifying and purifying of those 
social relationships which are the vital connections 
by which the life-blood of a society issuing from 
Christ the Head flows between member and mem- 
ber, keeps each in health, and enables each to 
fulfil the object for which he has been created. 


VIII 


CHARACTER AND CIRCUMSTANCES 


**Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and the leaven of 
Herod.”—St. Mark viii. 15. 

‘© Thou to-day, even this night, before the cock crow twice, shalt 
deny Me thrice.”—St. Mark xiv. 30. 

‘* Where two or three are gathered together in My Name, there 
am I in the midst of them,”—St. Matt. xviii, 20. 


IT is very frequently asserted that ultimately there 
are only two ways in which our great “ Social 
Problem,” which is really a collection of many 
problems, can be attacked. The first of these 
consists in trying to improve the characters of 
people, the second in doing all we can to improve 
their circumstances. I have also often heard it 
stated that our Lord Jesus Christ always chose the 
first method, that He was constantly doing all He 
could to improve men’s characters, and that He paid 
very little, if any, attention to their circumstances, 

Stated thus broadlyand without any qualification, 
neither of these assertions can be regarded as cor- 
rect. The first is at least misleading, because it 
seems to assume that we can separate character 
and circumstances much more clearly than is 
actually possible. The second is untrue to the 
evidence of the Gospels, unless we give a very much 
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narrower meaning to the word “circumstances” 
than we are justified in attributing to it. 

To begin with, we cannot separate character and 
circumstances, even in thought, for more than a 
moment. Both are really always in a state of per- 
petual flux or change. What was a part of a 
character an hour ago has already affected the cir- 
cumstances of that character: in another instance, 
something which at the same time was simply a part 
of circumstances has already affected a character. 
I will explain what I mean. Let an orderly person 
of strong will take charge of a badly managed 
institution of any kind, such as a household, a 
school, a business. From the first both the people 
and the things into which he has entered, and 
which together form his “ circumstances,” begin to 
alter; they at once show the influence, the effects 
of his character. And, again, have we not frequently 
heard it said of people how different they are, or 
how differently they behave, according to the kind 
of company in which they happen to be? What is 
this but that their circumstances are affecting their 
character ? 

As an instance of the first, that is of the effect of 
character on circumstances, let us remind ourselves 
of the scene that took place at the foot of the 
Mount of Transfiguration. To the nine disciples 
who had been left alone comes a man with a lunatic 
child, who begs from them their help in restoring his 
boy tosanity. They, as we know, proved powerless 
to do this. We can imagine the scene: the grief, 
the distress and the bitter disappointment of the 
father ; the writhings, distortions, and agonies of the 

1 St. Mark ix, 14 ff, 
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suffering child; and the probably desperate, but 
wholly ineffective efforts of the disciples. Into these 
circumstances Jesus enters with His power, which is 
part of Himself, that is of His character, and in a 
few moments all the circumstances have changed. 
The fruitless efforts of the disciples cease, the boy, 
sane and quiet, is standing by the father’s side, who 
now, instead of beseeching for help, is grateful for 
help received. Toa lesser degree and with entirely 
different details, a like effect has a thousand times 
been produced, indeed is constantly being produced, 
by the coming of some strong, wise, righteous, per- 
sonality or character into a set of circumstances 
where, before his coming, distraction and despair 
existed, 

The second words I quoted refer to a scene in 
which we watch the opposite process at work—the 
effect of circumstances upon character. St. Peter 
in the Upper Room at the Last Supper, in the pre- 
sence of Jesus and surrounded by his fellow-dis- 
ciples is a different character from St. Peter in the 
court of the High Priest’s palace, surrounded by a 
crowd of jeering servants, not one of whom was 
under the influence of St. Peter's Master. Again 
the St. Peter upon whom the pained and pene- 
trating look of the Saviour had been cast, and who 
by the cock-crow had been reminded of that same 
Saviour’s warning words, who went out into the 
chilly dawn and alone wept bitter tears of penitence, 
was yet another character from either of the two 
former. 

These instances by themselves would surely be 
sufficient to prove that we cannot separate character 
and circumstances in the way that some social 
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teachers appear to separate them, and that our Lord 
did not in any way underrate the effect of circum- 
stances upon character. Where those who make this 
latter assertion go astray is in giving to “circum- 
stances” far too narrowan interpretation. If they said 
“ material circumstances ” they would be nearer to 
the truth ; but even then they would not be entirely 
in accordance with the Gospel story. Wealth is 
surely to be considered material circumstances. If 
Christ, then, took no account of these, why does He 
again and again speak of the difficulty of the rich 
entering into the kingdom of Heaven? Upon what 
we may term personal circumstances, that is the 
lives, the character, the example, and influence of 
those who surround us and with whom we live—it 
is these which are by far the most important part 
of our circumstances, and which have the greatest 
effect upon our characters—it is upon these, as | 
have already shown, Christ lays the very greatest 
stress ; and of these, again, He gives a very wide 
interpretation. He said, “ Beware of the leaven of 
the Pharisees, and of the leaven of Herod,” * in other 
words beware of the influence of those religious 
teachers, who by their life and teaching prove that 
they have an entirely wrong conception of the func- 
tion they ought to discharge: beware also of the 
social and political influence of a class of persons of 
whom the followers of the Herodian dynasty at that 
time might be regarded as typical. On the other 
hand, our Lord promised to His faithful followers, 
as the greatest and most powerful of all influences 
for good upon character, His continual presence 
with them—*“ Where two or three are gathered 
1 St. Mark viii. 15. 
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together in My Name, there am I in the midst of 
them.”! We do not always realize the profound 
social truth which these words assert. Here area 
very few, say three or four men, who have met for 
the furtherance of some purpose of Christ, for the 
promotion of some definitely Christian object. In 
virtue of this we may assume that the character of 
each individual is under the influence of Christ. 
But in every case all these men except one form 
the greater part of the circumstances of that one. 
Thus, each one in turn may be said to possess the 
influence of Christ in his own heart, together with 
the sum of the influences proceeding from the 
characters-full-of-Christ of each of the others. A 
moment’s reflection will show how this proves the 
truth, that the influence for good or evil of even a, 
small united society, is greater than the sum of the 
separate influences of its members when working 
independently. Thus, there is no authority in the 
teaching of our Lord for neglecting to pay most 
careful heed to the circumstances in the midst of 
which people are living, whether those circumstances 
be personal or material. 

There is another reason why this influence of 
circumstances should be carefully remembered. 
We are often told that people are born with such 
different characters or dispositions : we are further 
told that they inherit these from their parents. 
The acceptance of these assertions as true is made 
an excuse both for the failure on the part of people 
themselves to develop a good character, and also 
for our failure to influence them in the right 
direction. The whole subject of the transmission 

1 St, Matt. xviii, 20, ‘ 
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of character, or of tendencies towards character, is 
an extremely difficult one. It is not, therefore, 
one to be ignored, but to be far more carefully 
studied than it hitherto has been, At present 
there is far from being any consensus of opinion 
among scientific observers. At the same time it 
is undoubtedly true that among the best equipped 
and most capable of these the prevailing feeling is 
that we have in the past been inclined to lay far 
too. much stress upon inherited character, and to 
attach far too great weight to it. 

A very striking proof of this is seen in the 
excellent results which are following the work of 
those devoted men and women who gather into 
various institutions the poor little waifs and strays 
who lead a miserable existence in the slums of our 
great towns. Many of these children are the off- 
spring of the most debased and vicious parents, and 
have been born in the most degrading homes. Yet, 
with careful training under the best influences, 
quite an astonishing proportion of them grow up 
into respectable and useful men and women. One 
who has had an immense experience in this work 
was asked how far the children who came under 
his charge could be said to suffer from the evil 
influences of their parents; and his reply was, 
“Provided they come to me sufficiently young, 
they can hardly be said to suffer at all from them.” 
Here is a testimony which should provide encour- 
agement for the social worker. And I believe that 
this testimony is entirely in accordance with the 
well-known saying of Christ, “Suffer the little 
children to come unto Me, for of such is the King- 
dom of God.” Christ does not here discriminate 
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between the children of good and bad parents. 
His gaze of hope embraces all children in one 
comprehensive view. What a responsibility then 
lies upon all parents, all teachers, all social workers, 
and especially upon those who work mainly in the 
homes of the people! For it is in the homes that 
the first and most permanent influences for good 
~or for evil are received. Another great religious 
social worker is so impressed with the influence of 
the parents that he accuses the Church of, at any 
rate, a measure of want of wisdom in directing and 
expending so much of her energy directly upon 
the children, The effects of our work, he asserts, 
would have been far more permanent had we in 
the past paid more attention to the parents, and 
had we tried to exercise more influence upon them, 
because they make the character of the home, and 
form the earliest circumstances of the children. 
The true answer to such a criticism is found in the 
words of Christ, “These ought ye to have done, and 
not to leave the other undone.”! Character has 
been admirably described as “the internalizing of 
circumstances,” and a close observation of the 
whole process of development in nature seems to 
prove the truth of this assertion. The teaching of 
Christ is to the same effect. Take two seeds alike 
in every respect. Plant the one in favourable the 
other in unfavourable circumstances, as He pictures 
the process for us in the parable of The Sower. 
Growth is largely a process of assimilation of cir- 
cumstances ; in the case of the seed it is an assimi- 
lation of the constituents of the soil and of the 
atmosphere, in the case of a human being of all 
St. Luke xi. 42, 
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that “circumstances” can mean. And this assimi- 
lation, experience teaches us, is far more rapid in 
youth than it is in mature life. To this, again, the 
physical offers a striking analogy. Grown-up 
people need only to assimilate so much food as is 
necessary to repair the waste of the body ; children 
must assimilate more, for they have, besides repair- 
ing waste, to provide for growth. Another example 
of the same truth is seen in the much greater ease 
with which young people assimilate new ideas than 
do people of mature age. As they grow older the 
great majority of both men and women tend to 
become more conservative. But if the influence of 
circumstances upon character is greatest in youth, 
that of character upon circumstances is certainly 
greater in after-life. Here, once more, Nature shall 
be our teacher. Round a tiny oak sapling you 
might plant a dozen other trees of weaker growth, 
and for a time they will thrive together. But you 
could not grow them under the shadow of a great 
oak-tree. The influence of the great tree upon the 
soil and atmosphere is too strong; it drains the 
virtue of the soil, it catches the rain, and excludes 
the sunshine. It ishere that the great responsibility 
of grown-up people lies. As we grow older we 
have more ability, not only to choose our circum- 
stances, but, to a certain extent, to choose those 
by which the younger ones shall be surrounded ; 
so, in some measure, we can determine what they 
shall assimilate. And, we must remember, by a 
law of psychology, all that we assimilate makes 
more easy the assimilation of the like. It is the 
first steps in learning a new language or a new 
science that are the most difficult. After we have 
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assimilated a few of their new ideas, the process of 
attaching others more or less closely connected 
with these becomes comparatively easy. It is in 
his power, within certain limits, of choosing what 
he will assimilate that a man may be said to be 
the architect or builder of his own character. But, 
again, this power to a great extent, though by no 
means entirely, depends upon what he has assimi- 
lated in his youth. 

It is for this reason that the nature of the train- 
ing which children receive and the atmosphere in 
which they grow up are of such vital importance. 
What they can and will assimilate in mature life 
depends upon what is implanted in them during 
the plastic days of childhood and youth. The 
education of the taste cannot be commenced when 
once the character has become fixed. And this 
principle of assimilation applies to habits as well 
as to knowledge: it is as true of conduct as it is 
of ideas, for ideas inevitably govern conduct. Above 
everything else we must see that the children are 
given the power, through Christian teaching and 
Christian influence, of assimilating all that we mean 
by Christianity in its most comprehensive sense, 
It is because we know how early and how strongly 
tendencies of character are shaped and fixed that 
we plead and strive for a definitely religious educa- 
tion. Let the children as early as possible become 
familiar with the great principles of the teaching 
of Christ, then they possess the power to add to 
these, they have the means of choosing the good 
and refusing the evil all through life. 

In what I have said, I know that I have given a 
far wider interpretation than is usual to the term 
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“circumstances.” But I believe I am altogether 
right. By circumstances we must understand some- 
thing much more than material surroundings, we 
must understand every fersonal, so every moral 
and social and religious influence which acts upon 
character. The importance that all these should 
be of the best, so that the material out of which 
character is formed should be the purest, the 
noblest, and the highest, is surely abundantly 
clear. 


IX 


STEWARDSHIP 


_‘* Who then is the faithful and wise steward?”—St. Luke 
xii, 42. 


THERE are certain subjects to which in His teach- 
ing our Lord seems again and again to return. 
These are conceptions or aspects of life and con- 
duct, upon whose importance He continually insists. 
They are generally conceptions of wide applica- 
tion, but which, from the constitution of our human 
nature, we seem specially liable to forget. 

One of these is the regarding of life, with all its 
gifts and opportunities, as a stewardship. Possibly 
in the first century it was easier for men to grasp 
this conception than it is at the present time, for 
then, both in Italy and the provinces, there were a 
great number of large estates, or /atifundia, as they 
were termed, which were placed under the charge 
of a steward, who was responsible to the owner for 
their management. This steward, often himself 
technically a slave, would generally have under his 
charge a large number of other slaves who were 
dependent upon him, but who, like himself, were 
strictly the property of the owner of the estate. 
Thus the steward stood between the owner and his 
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property. He was responsible to the first and for 
the second. And this responsibility was often an 
extremely wide one. It had to do with the lives, 
the health, the general welfare, the work, and the 
skill of those around him. 

Explicitly or implicitly this conception runs 
through parable after parable: it is also the key- 
note of many a detached utterance in our Lord’s 
teaching. It is, of course, most prominent in the 
parables of the Unjust Steward and of the Wicked 
Husbandmen, but it is present implicitly in those 
of the Talents, the Pounds, Dives and Lazarus, 
and the Rich Fool. As an example of a detached 
saying bearing upon it we may remember the words 
about “the householder who bringeth forth out of 
his treasure things new and old.”+ The funda- 
mental idea of all this teaching is that all that we 
are apt to call our own is rather something with 
which we have been entrusted, for whose right use 
we are responsible, and for the right application of 
which we may be called to account. It would not 
be going too far to assert that the New Testament 
gives no countenance to the conception of the irre- 
sponsible personal possession of anything, or that 
anything may be employed simply for the further- 
ance of self-gratification. At first sight the well- 
known words of the householder in the parable of 
the Labourers in the Vineyard seem to contradict 
this—“Is it not lawful for me to do what I will 
with mine own?” ? but we must remember that the 
householder there evidently represents God, and 
that the words are in entire agreement with what 
is said of God elsewhere in the New Testament ; 

1 St. Matt. xiii, 52. 2 St. Matt. xx. 15, 
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for instance, in the Epistle to the Romans, “ Who 
art thou that repliest against God? Shall the 
thing formed say to him that formed it, Why didst 
thou make me thus?”! What each one of us has 
to remember is, “ What hast thou which thou didst 
not receive? but if thou didst receive it why dost 
thou glory, as if thou hadst not received it?” ? 

If the idea of possession is personal, that of 
stewardship is essentially social. If a man is a 
steward he must be a steward for some one else 
besides himself. But in the New Testament the 
idea of stewardship is always twofold: the steward 
is represented as standing between God and his 
fellow-men. He has a responsibility towards both. 
This is made clear in our Lord’s question, “ Who 
is the faithful and wise steward, whom his lord 
shall make ruler of his household, to give them their 
portion of meat in due season?” ® The steward owes 
his position not to himself but to his master, and 
therefore it is his master’s property—consisting of 
both men and things—with which he is entrusted. 
He must do his best both for his master and his 
master’s property. It is not enough to promulgate 
or to accept the principle of stewardship, without 
the reservation that we have a stewardship towards 
God as well as towards man. The steward who 
would discharge his office aright must remember 
both. We can never insure that our actions towards 
our fellow-men will be for their true benefit unless 
at the same time we can insure that they are per- 
formed according to the will of God. Science 
daily teaches us that success in any work—whether 
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it be in the healing of a disease, the training of a 
mind, or the erection of buildings—depends upon 
obedience to the laws of Nature. Work done for 
the good of others depends equally for its success 
upon obedience to those laws which God has 
ordained for the welfare of society... If I may so 
express it, we have a stewardship of obedience as 
well as a stewardship of service. 

But a man, it will be said, must look after him- 
self, he cannot be entirely forgetful of his own 
interests. If, then, he is to think only of God and 
of others, where does self come in? This question 
must be answered thus: For the sake of his 
master, and for the sake of those for whom he is 
responsible, the steward must pay a careful regard 
to his own efficiency, that is to the fulness and 
completeness of his own life—physical, intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual ; for life is both the means and 
the opportunity of service. Hence a man is justi- 
fied in spending on himself and his work, also upon 
his family, to whom he has a nearer stewardship, 
just so much as tends to promote efficiency. This 
condition, if carefully interpreted, gives a right 
limit to the thought and care of self. If it were 
carefully regarded, it would prevent much thought- 
less and unjustifiable extravagance, also, I venture 
to say, much of that shortsighted thrift which is 
not true but false economy. 

Let me dwell for a moment on this word 
“economy.” The word means literally “the law 
of the household,” and the word for steward in the 
original language of the New Testament is that 
from which our word “economy ” is directly derived. 

A See pssgOfhy 
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Thus the steward is the one who is responsible for 
the law or order of the household with all that it 
implies: he is to be the true economist. Thus 
economy does not mean simply what we call 
saving, it rather implies the wise use of all re- 
sources. Here, at once, enters the thought of 
responsibility. The steward is responsible to his 
master and to those around him for the wise or 
skilful use of all the resources entrusted to him. 
The man who would be a “faithful and wise 
steward ” will have regard to his own health, to all 
the means whereby he may obtain knowledge and 
skill, also to close communion with his master, 
whose will he must be anxious to obey. To fulfil 
the first three requirements will involve a wise ex- 
penditure of both time and thought as well as of 
money, the last will imply the careful use of time 
and thought. He will next pay heed to the health 
and efficiency of his family, those in regard to 
whom God has given him a special responsibility. 
He will see, by the skilful use of his resources, 
that these are, as far as possible, in all things 
equipped to fill their place and do their work in 
life. Then he will feel a stewardship to the parish 
or congregation to which he belongs, and to the 
town or neighbourhood in which he lives. He will 
also expend upon their welfare, so far as he is able, 
his time, his thought, his means. 

What we need above all things to get rid of is 
the sense of irresponsibility, the feeling which 
tempts us to lay stress upon the words, “my own 
to do with what I like.’ The “Rich Fool” of the 
parable * is the very essence of this irresponsibility. 

1 St. Luke xii, 16 ff. 
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His reflection may be thus translated, “Self, thou 
hast many goods stored up for many years, eat, 
drink, and enjoy thyself.” The man’s thoughts 
are concentrated upon himself. Apparently he 
has no thought of any one beyond himself, no 
sense of responsibility to any one else. 
Undoubtedly to-day the feeling with regard to 
the responsibilities of the possession and enjoyment 
of wealth or position is growing sharper; and this, 
like many another penetrative social force, is, at 
least indirectly, due to Christian teaching. But 
the feeling as we generally find it manifested is 
not altogether satisfactory. Its application is 
usually far. too narrow, or rather too one-sided. 
We constantly find men calling upon others to 
discharge their responsibility, to give an account 
of their stewardship, to treat what they possess as 
a trust rather than as a possession towards which 
they have no responsibility. But we donot always 
find these same men demanding equally of them- 
selves that they should do likewise. Possibly 
many of these would answer, We have very small 
possessions, indeed hardly sufficient, and some- 
times actually not sufficient to maintain our own 
lives and those of our wives and children ; it is to 
those who are rich in this world’s goods, it is to the 
men of wealth and position we must appeal; it is 
upon them we must call to discharge their steward- 
ship. How skilfully Christ meets this view of life! 
He taught that the man with the one talent was 
just as much responsible for the right use of that 
one, as the man who had been entrusted with five 
talents was for the right use of the five. The poor 
man who is extravagant in drink, or in betting and 
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gambling, who shows no wise economy for the 
-sake of his wife and children, cannot blame the 
rich man who spends lavishly on various luxuries. 
It is not for those who use small possessions badly 
to demand a more equal distribution of wealth. 
Is the man who cannot spend one pound a week 
with wisdom likely to spend five to the best 
advantage? He that is unfaithful in little will be 
unfaithful in much. The demand for the fulfilment 
of stewardship must not be one-sided. Where we 
find it is so, there the twofold nature of the 
stewardship will have been forgotten. A more 
equal distribution of wealth will do little to 
ameliorate social conditions unless, with it, we 
can guarantee that the wealth so distributed will 
be wisely used. Those who have worked long in 
the cause of temperance know only too well what 
a revival of trade and a consequent raising of 
wages too often means. Does it not mean an 
increased expenditure upon drink, and also that 
more money is spent upon what is termed “sport”? 
Where is the sense of stewardship, of responsibility 
to God, when this is the case? We need that this 
sense of stewardship should pervade all classes of 
the community ; and we want the principle to be 
applied to every sphere and every gift and 
opportunity of life and not confined only to 
money. 

Let us take the case of the discharge of an 
public office or duty. Here we may be thankful 
that there is a widespread and growing demand 
that those who occupy any position of responsibility 
shall discharge that responsibility. The demand, 
I say, is growing, but still the insistence is far from 
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being as strong or as general as it should be. We 
certainly require greater efficiency from the officers 
of the army and navy, from civil servants, and from 
the officials of our municipalities, but do we always 
require this same efficiency from those who are 
popularly elected to administrative positions? Or, 
to express the same idea somewhat differently, 
How does the ordinary citizen regard his right to 
vote, for whose use he must give an account to 
God and which he must discharge for the highest 
welfare of his fellow-men? Do we carefully weigh 
the merits—the character, the knowledge, the 
general fitness—of rival claimants for our vote? 
Are we not inclined to think, if not tosay, My vote 
is my own to do with it as I will; if I like to give 
it merely from a party point of view, or to 
benefit an acquaintance or oblige a friend, am I 
not acting within my rights? But this is to claim 
irresponsible possession, and the right of irrespon- 
sible use. There is no. thought of the general wel- 
fare of the community, much less of regarding the 
vote like every other privilege, as a trust from God. 
Here, again, we must carefully remember both sides 
of our stewardship. Frequently we hear of men 
being placed in responsible positions who are wholly. 
unfit to discharge them. The responsibility for 
their being where they are lies at least partly with 
those who were instrumental in their appointment. 
This is only one of the many instances in which a 
high Christian principle—the practical recognition 
of stewardship—will do much to raise and purify 
our social life, 

Let me take another example. A man has 
money which he wishes to invest. The advice of 
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the world is simply, Seek a safe investment which 
will bring in a good return. The man invests in 
some industrial company whose management is 
practically left to a board of directors. How many 
people when about to invest take the trouble to 
think of the objects of a company, of the methods 
according to which it is worked? How many ask 
themselves, Does it minister to the public good, 
or, whether it makes money out of the poor to their 
moral harm as well as their economic loss? How 
many inquire the rate at which the work-people 
are paid, or what regard is had to their welfare? 
How many try to find out whether there is any 
kind of oppression such as sweated labour, 
directly or indirectly connected with the working? 
But here, again, the principle of stewardship must 
apply. 

I might take another form of property—that 
which consists in houses. Certainly here the public 
conscience is somewhat sharper than it was at one 
time ; and now in many of our towns the sanitary 
authorities are careful to condemn dwellings which 
are clearly unfit for human habitation. But this 
is not the case everywhere ; and still to-day, where 
the administration of the law is lax, men and 
women who profess and call themselves Christians 
are holders of cottage property which clearly ought 
to be condemned. This last example raises an 
application of the principle of stewardship which 
is of far-reaching importance. We have a re- 
sponsibility, not only in the making of the laws, 
z.é. in the choice of men we send to Parliament, 
we have also a responsibility towards the ad- 
ministration of the law. Those who take an 
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interest in social work could give instance after 
instance in which the law itself is good, but in 
which it is rendered useless by careless or inefficient 
administration. But behind the administration of 
the law lies public opinion. This is the ultimate 
force by which the law is set and kept in motion. 
In the formation of public opinion every one has a 
stewardship ; yet how often do we not hear when 
some important question, local or national, lies in 
the balance, “It is no concern of mine” ? 

The New Testament is full of Christian principles, 
but I doubt whether among them all there is one 
of greater importance, of wider application, of 
higher value, than the great principle of steward- 
ship. There is certainly none by which we may 
more frequently and more usefully test the reality 
of our Christianity. 


Xx 


THE NATURE OF CHRISTIAN LOVE 
“ Abide ye in My love.”—St. John xv. 9. 


EVERY careful student of Christ’s teaching knows 
that very frequently His method of instruction 
consists in shedding a new light upon that which 
had long been familiar. He chooses the ordinary 
everyday objects and relationships and processes 
of life, and gives a new significance to them. Very 
rarely does He deal with the unusual or the extra- 
ordinary, with subjects or objects which lie outside 
the knowledge or experience of the great majority 
of people. But Christ never draws our attention 
to anything without causing us to feel that He has 
given to it either a larger value, or a higher im- 
portance, or that He has endowed it with a wider 
usefulness. 

One of the chief results of this method is an 
increased sense of the wealth of opportunity of 
which quite ordinary people in quite ordinary cir- 
cumstances are the potential possessors. The 
majority of professing Christians have been likened 
to a baby playing with a sovereign. They admire 
and cling to that which has been given to them; 
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but they have no idea of its real value, nor of what, 
by its help, they may become the possessors. St. 
Paul’s great assertion to the Corinthians, “ All 
things are yours,” + may truly be said to have been 
inspired by his conviction of the potential wealth 
of the man who tries to live according to the spirit 
and example of Christ. Herein, then, lies one of 
the reasons for Christ’s greatness as a teacher, also 
one of the chief causes of the extent and per- 
manence of His influence. 

Let us notice a few instances in wien Christ 
gives at once a higher and much fuller meaning to 
certain common terms. I will choose those which 
express qualities of human nature, and those which 
describe the relationships which should exist be- 
tween individuals. Take the very comprehensive 
word “righteousness,” which to Christ’s contem- 
poraries meant little more than a literal obedience 
to the Law and especially a careful observance of its 
ceremonial injunctions, a punctilious regard to all its 
various rules. To our Lord Himself,as He expressly 
declared, it meant far more than this, “Except 
your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness 
of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.”? Righteous- 
ness to Christ was the essential attribute or quality 
of God which must be reproduced in man. It 
involved both the desire and the effort to satisfy 
to the utmost the fullest claims of others upon us, 
whether they were conscious of those claims or not. 
It was the quality which described the attitude of 
the perfect father towards his children. Its source 
was love. To understand it we must combine 
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such sayings as “O righteous Father,” “God so 
loved the world that He gave His only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on Him should not 
perish, but have eternal life,” “The very hairs of 
your head are all numbered.”! Christ knew the 
nature of God: He knew also the nature and the 
needs of man. He knew that “no heart was pure 
that was not also passionate, and no virtue safe 
that was not also enthusiastic.” 

Or let us take the current or average idea of 
truth, either then or now. What is the meaning 
of the words, “Swear not at all... but let your 
communication be Yea, yea; Nay, nay”?2 What 
was the common interpretation which was in those 
days put upon the ninth commandment? What 
is the interpretation too often given to it to-day ? 
Is it not that if we have not spoken words which 
are not literally untrue, or if we have repeated what 
is verbally accurate, we have spoken the truth? 
But what is our Lord’s conception of truth, or 
rather of z#e truth? To grasp this in all its com- 
prehensiveness we should study at least St. John’s 
Gospel with this single aim. A speech is only 
true when it is inspired by the highest and purest 
motives, The same is true of an action or a life. 
These are only “true” when they are wholly what 
they should be, Christ was the Truth because His 
life was the realization of the perfect life for man. 
The presence of the true reveals the untrue, and 
Christ’s words to Pilate, “For this cause came I 
. . . that I should bear witness~to-the truth,” ® are 
a revelation of the meaning? 6f> the jast ;scenes 

1 St. John xvii. 25 ; iii. 164 St./Luke xii, 7, 
2 St. Matt. v. 34, 37. | ' St.John xviit) 37. 
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of His life. The true Man, Saviour, Reformer, 
Teacher, reveals the untrue High Priests, rulers, 
and people, even the then untrue disciples. Thus, 
to Christ truth is. co-extensive with life, with 
thought and feeling and action, as well as with 
speech, 

Or we may take two examples which show how 
our Lord gave a higher and fuller meaning to 
terms describing “relationships.” Take first the 
words ‘‘master” and “servant.” About these I 
would notice just two points. The claim to rule 
or guide must be proved capability and true use- 
fulness; it was the men who had proved their 
capacity and their usefulness who were placed in 
positions of leadership and responsibility.1 Again 
Christ’s view of service is co-extensive with the 
human race. To serve God and man is what 
every man has been sent into the world to do. 
Where service is universal it cannot be dishonour- 
able. He who fulfilled the ideal of man said, “I 
am among you as one that serveth.”? Service, 
Christ teaches us, is natural to man. 

My second example is Christ’s view of the 
relation of stewardship. How He enlarged the 
meaning of this! Implicitly our Lord taught that 
what we are too apt to regard as an irresponsible 
possession of our own must be regarded as only 
held in responsible stewardship for the sake of 
others. Our Lord shows how far-reaching is the 
application of the principle, and what need there 
is, not only for its faithful discharge, but for skill, 
and which implies self-culture, so that we may dis- 
charge it to the full benefit of those towards whom 

1 St. Luke xix, 17, 19. 2 St. Luke xxii, 27. 
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we are responsible, ‘‘ Who is that faithful and wise 
steward ?” 

But there is no word, as there is no quality, no 
idea which Christ has so glorified as that of love. 
We know how actually a new word! had to be 
coined to express this new idea. Current words 
with current associations were unequal to the task 
of expressing what love meant to Christ, and what 
it must mean to the Christian. One might go so 
far as to say that the new word was needed to 
describe a new quality which Christ enabled human 
nature to possess. 

Here I would notice the way in which Christ 
describes this new virtue, and not only this virtue, 
but other virtues which He enabled men to enjoy. 
He is quite conscious of men’s imperfect concep- 
tion, not only of what “love,” but of what such 
terms as “joy” and “peace” should mean or 
imply. So He speaks of “the love which is Mine,” 
the love which is characteristic of Me; similarly 
He speaks of “the joy that is Mine,” and of “the 
peace that is Mine.” The virtues which.He would 
have us possess, are thus in a very peculiar sense 
characteristic of Himself. It is as if He would 
have us ask, What does love, or joy, or peace 
really mean? What should they mean? And 
then He would point us to His own nature and 
His own life and say, See these in Me, see them 
as qualities of My nature, see them in action in 
My life. 

But let us confine our attention now to the 
quality of love, as we see it incarnate in the life of 
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Christ, and expressed in the work of Christ. And 
let us remember that Christ has not only manifested 
to us what this virtue means, He has also given us 
the power to possess it in our natures, and to 
express it in our lives. Christ would not command 
His followers to do what He had not given them 
the power to do. If he said, “Ye shall be My 
witnesses,” He also said, “ Ye shall receive power.” ! 
So when He spoke the new commandment—an 
old commandment with a new and higher and 
fuller meaning and application—“ that ye love one 
another, even as I have loved you” (in other 
words, with a love like My love), He did not leave 
His disciples without the ability to obey the 
commandment. 

Let us consider very carefully Christ’s own 
words, “ Even as the Father hath loved Me, I also 
have loved you; abide ye in My love. If ye keep 
My commandments ye shall abide in My love ; 
even as I have kept My Father’s commandments, 
and abide in His love... . This is My command- 
ment, that ye love one another, even as I have 
loved you.” ? Christ asserts that His love, the 
love which is characteristic of Him, is a quality of 
the Divine Nature: its source is God, and it 
expresses the nature of the perpetual relationship 
between the Father and Himself, It describes 
the closest of all communions of which we can 
conceive. Then we must notice that the relation- 
ship of Christ to His disciples corresponds to the 
relationship between the Father and Himself. 
Lastly, there must also correspond to this the 
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relationship between the disciples themselves. 
But in order that this last relationship may be 
realized a condition must be fulfilled. Christ said, 
“T and My Father are one;”! He also came to 
do His Father’s will, and His object was to get 
His disciples to do His will. Thus we cannot 
separate the idea of love from that of obedience, 
which, in the case of Christ, issues from the closest 
communion with the Father. We must also put 
these two sayings together ; first, “If ye love Me 
ye will keep My commandments,” and, secondly, 
“If ye keep My commandments ye shall abide in 
My love.”* Thus love is proved by obedience, 
and obedience is the condition of love. And this 
“obedience is such as we see in Christ doing His 
Father’s will. 

We may express the conclusion thus. The love 
which is characteristic of Christ is a divine quality, 
and is bestowed on us if we do Christ’s will, that 
is, if we keep His commandments. Again, if we 
keep His commandments, this love shall be in us 
an abiding possession, enabling us to continue to 
fulfil Christ’s purpose. 

It is not difficult to see the bearing of all this 
upon Christian social work, that is, upon work 
done for man from a Christian motive. The force 
which must impel us is the love which is charac- 
teristic of Christ, and which, we have seen, is a 
Divine power and quality. But while we work— 
amid the temptations, distractions, and disappoint- 
ments of that work (as we sometimes see from 
our own experience and sometimes from observa- 
tions of others), while we work this love may grow 
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cold. How is it to be renewed and strengthened ? 
Only by resolutely keeping Christ’s command- 
ments. If we are careful to keep these, we shall, 
in return, obtain an abiding or perpetual renewal 
of this power of love. From this we see the 
necessity of a constant study of Christ’s will 
(expressed in His commandments) as revealed to 
us in the story of His life. This study azd what 
we may term practical work must never be divorced. 
They must go constantly hand in hand. The 
reason why so much so-called Christian social 
work is imperfect, and fails to achieve its object, 
is want of knowledge (the result of want of study) 
of Christ’s commandments. From this want of 
knowledge it is not done according to His will. 

But there is another field of study which must 
be carefully cultivated, and this is a study of the 
nature of Christ’s love. From a careful study of . 
His life and actions we must find out what are its 
qualities or constituents. or love is not a simple 
but a complex force, one into which many factors 
enter. We may liken it to the pure white sun- 
light, which the spectrum has shown us is made 
up of many different coloured rays. I believe that 
if we study Christ's love with care we shall, among 
other qualities, be struck with its sympathetic 
insight, its perfect justice, its wonderful wisdom, 
its desire to render needed service, and its bound- 
less hopefulness. Examples of the exercise of all 
these qualities by Christ may be found scattered 
throughout the Gospels. 

It is when we compare what we are apt to call 
love in ourselves and in others with the love of 
Christ that we see the marvellous superiority of 
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our Master’s love. It is then we understand the 
words, “that ye love as I have loved;” “continue ye 
in the love that is Mine.” We must examine our 
love by the power (if I may borrow the term) of 
a Christian spectrum ; we must break it up into 
its constituent parts, then we shall see how often 
many of the essential qualities of Christ’s love are 
lacking in our own. At one time or in one person 
love lacks justice ; at another time or in another 
person it is devoid of sympathy; on a third occa- 
sion it is wanting in skill in application. Here, 
again, we are driven back upon the lesson which 
can never too often nor too strenuously be urged 
upon those who would be really helpful to their 
fellows. They must study Christ more, they must 
live in closer fellowship with Him in order that 
they may possess and exercise His spirit more 
perfectly and more readily. The Lord must “work 
with” ust All must be done “in Christ’s Name,” 
that is, not by repeating His phrases, nor by literally 
reproducing His methods, but through the power 
of a character filled by Him, that is, as we feel He © 
would, under our circumstances, have acted. Then 
will Christ confirm His words to us and to others 
by “signs”—signs of efficacious work—‘“ follow- 
ing.”+ We shall then find that much which, apart 
from Him, we have failed to do, we can, with Him, 
accomplish. It is not of any kind of love, but 
only of the love that is His, that we can say it 
“never faileth,” ” 
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ABUNDANCE OF EEE 


“IT came that they may have life, and may have it abundantly.”— 
St. John x. 10 pt. 


IF we were asked to state in a word the subject 
of the New Testament, or the object with which 
Christianity came into the world, or the ultimate 
purpose of all the many religious organizations 
and movements which are at work around us, or, 
lastly, why our communions are made, our prayers 
are said, our sermons preached, our Bibles read— 
would not the single word “life” answer all these 
various questions? Life, more abundant life, is 
ultimately the subject and the object of all. Is 
not life the subject of all our Christian teaching ? 
Is not more and fuller life the object of every 
Christian effort ? 

From time to time in the course of His teaching 
our Lord, by means of some short pregnant phrase, 
was accustomed to express the whole purpose of 
His mission. For instance, in the hearing of the 
Pharisees, He said it “was for judgment that He 
came into this world ;”! He told Pilate that He 
came to “bear witness unto the truth;”? He told 

1 St, John ix. 39, * St. John xviii, 37. 
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Zacchzus that “the Son was come to seek and 
to save that which was lost.”! But never more 
fully or comprehensively did our Lord state His 
whole purpose than in these words, ‘I came that 
they may have life, and may have abundance 
of life.” ; 

To-day is a day of analysis, and the present age 
is often termed an age of criticism. We are en- 
gaged in analyzing and criticising everything, from 
the chemical elements to the sources of history 
and tradition, including the sources of religion, 
that is, of Christianity and other faiths. We are 
subjecting human nature and human life to a most 
searching analysis. We speak of physical or 
natural, of intellectual, of moral, and of spiritual 
life. It may be necessary that as complete as 
possible an analysis must precede a satisfactory 
synthesis. All these divisions and subdivisions, 
with their several definitions, may be useful. Still 
it is a great relief to turn to the comprehensive— 
shall I call it the synthetic ?—view of Christ ; and 
the longer we meditate upon it, the more clearly 
do we seem to see His wisdom in gathering to- 
gether what have been termed the various forms 
of vital energy—whether they be of one nature 
or not—under the single word “life.” Our Lord 
surveys man as He finds him in the world; He 
sees man’s greatest need, and to that need He 
gives this one word ‘‘life.’ Of this life some 
appear to have very little, others appear to have 
more, but none seem to have as much as they 
might have. The need of man is not simply life ; 
it is abundance of life. Therefore that they may 
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have this abundance is the declared purpose of 
Christ. 

It has been well said! that if you consider the 
life, either of an individual or of a society, there 
are three factors or elements in it which should 
be possessed in large measure ; the life should be 
full of duty, full of joy, full of purpose. I do not 
lay stress on the order of these thoughts, though 
perhaps this is the most convenient in which to 
consider them. 

What, then, do we mean by the duty, the joy, 
and the purpose of life? By the duty of life we 
mean doing with our might whatever we find to 
do, in other words, being enthusiastic in regard 
to the highest and widest of all forms of utility. 
By the joy of life we mean realizing the full and 
free, yet proper, exercise of all its powers and 
energies. The purpose or end of life is just life 
itself, only more life, more abundant life. Here 
we may see the superiority, indeed the supremacy 
of life and all that life implies, of all that issues 
from life above all inanimate objects. Because, 
so far as life itself is concerned, means and end, 
instrument and purpose, effort and object, cannot 
be dissevered. 

Let us consider life in some of its aspects or 
manifestations—as physical, intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual. With what object does the athlete 
take exercise, but that he may increase the strength, 
the speed, the agility which he already possesses. 
Why do we train the young in intellectual effort, 
but to increase their intellectual powers. To-day 
no clear thinker confounds education with simply 

1 Peabody, Mornings in a College Chapel. 
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the amassing of erudition. Why does the Church 
lay such stress upon moral self-discipline, but in 
order to increase the power of self-control that 
this may always be at the command of the well- 
instructed conscience. Why should we seek com- 
munion with God, but that this communion may 
grow more and more close. Wherefore should 
men and women come and join in the services of 
God’s house, therein employing and offering, we 
trust, the best and highest powers of their life, 
but that in return they may receive “life more 
abundantly.” 

Do we realize the necessity there is for each of 
us to test our “self,” our methods, our aims and 
purposes, by those of Christ? We must read 
again and again the great prayer of Christ con- 
tained in the seventeenth chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel—a prayer of intercession, and for sancti- 
fication—and we must notice that as Christ there 
stands between the disciples (the Church in embryo) 
and the Father, so the Church must always stand 
between the world and Christ. Just as He came 
that, out of the eternal and inexhaustible Well of 
life, He might bestow life, so must we bestow life 
to men. His purpose must be ours, hence we 
must be able to say of those around us, We are 
come that they may have life, and may have it 
in abundance. 

Many years ago religion became strongly indi- 
vidualistic. I would not for one moment under- 
rate the importance, I would rather urge the 
necessity, of personal communion with God in 
Christ ; for only thereby can we obtain that supply 
of life which it is our duty to bestow. Yet to 
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study the lives of some so-called religious people 
we might infer that the text ran, 1 am come into 
the world that I may have life, that I may secure 
as much life as possible for myself. This is to 
regard life as simply the means or opportunity of 
making as sure as we can of heaven for ourselves 
hereafter. But this is not according to Christ's 
teaching. Let us for a moment consider the 
threefold thought about life in the light of that 
teaching. In that light what is the highest duty 
of life? It is not personal acquisition even of life 
itself, it is rather to render the fullest service we 
can, and to give to others the fullest possible 
opportunity of rendering such service. What is, 
according to Christ, the joy of life? Is it not to 
inspire others with life? Is it not to awaken 
others to high ideals, and to lead them to find the 
highest possible happiness in struggling enthusi- 
astically after the realization of those ideals? 
What, again, is the purpose of life according to 
Christ? Is it not to bestow life, to impart to men 
that deep personal, experimental knowledge of 
God which they shall enjoy through our leading 
them to a closer communion with God, and which 
is of the essence of eternal life ? 

Here it will be seen that we have risen out of 
the thought of the individual life to that of the 
social life, to life in a society ; and while the whole 
life of a society is something more than the sum 
of the separate possessions of life of its various 
members, a full social life depends on each of 
those contributing to the common store of life— 
not in each one, as so often seems to be the case, 
trying only to draw from the common fund for 
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personal self-enrichment. Such action defeats the 
end it has in view, for only he who is content to 
lose his life shall save it. 

If we look around us how often do we see life 
being wasted! I might say also stolen! And 
that by both rich and poor—by the idler, the 
drunkard, the sensualist, the gambler, the mere 
pleasure-seeker. All these are diseased members 
of the social body ; they are draining its life away ; 
they are all actually destructive of life. Where 
are these when we try them by the test of the true 
duty, the true joy, the true purpose of life? It 
has been said that an action or a course of conduct 
may be considered right or wrong, as it adds to, 
or detracts from, the life of society. It is because 
of its destructiveness of life that every form of 
selfishness must be condemned. Our Lord teaches 
us that it is not necessary to take away the whole 
of a person’s life in order to break the sixth com- 
mandment; and each commandment of the Second 
Table may be regarded as a law for the protection 
of some form of life, for each is a law against some 
form of selfishness. 

We may consider another class of society—the 
very poor, those seeking work they cannot find, 
also the “ sweated ” workers, also those who through 
their poverty are compelled to live under conditions 
in which adequate physical life, to say nothing of 
moral or spiritual health, is almost impossible, 
What do all these need but the opportunity and 
the means of life? Surely to help to provide these 
is to assist in imparting life. To me the almost 
general alienation of the very poorest from all 
forms of what we term religious life is a strong 
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proof of the truth of our Lord’s method of con- 
sidering life in its totality, of speaking simply of 
life without further defining it. 

What is our duty towards these two classes 
which I have mentioned, first towards those who 
destroy life, and secondly towards those who want 
life? How did Christ act towards them? To both 
He would supply life, for His object in the text is 
no narrower than the human race. But the first— 
the destroyers of life—must be changed before 
they can receive it. Is not this change the process 
known as repentance unto salvation? And salva- 
tion and life are surely very closely connected, 
indeed “salvation in its positive aspect is the im- 
parting of eternal life.”! These destroyers of life 
require a changed heart, an awakened conscience, 
a sense of the exceeding sinfulness of sin, The 
need of the appeal to the conscience, and the 
necessity of the changed heart, as the motive 
power of the changed life, are far too often for- 
gotten by the would-be social reformers to-day. 
They forget that human nature is the ultimate 
instrument of reform, and that only from that 
which is good can good issue. The tree by which 
the fruit is produced must be made good. Social 
reform which ignores Christianity deprives itself of 
the strongest of all the powers by which it may be 
effected. 

What is our duty towards the second class— 
those whose circumstances are such that to them a 
sufficiency of life is denied? Is it not to try so to 
alter the conditions under which they are existing 
rather than living that they may at least have 
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scope and opportunity for life? The wise and 
earnest Christian social reformer will no more 
neglect this part of his duty than he will neglect 
to enforce the need of an awakened conscience. 

Our Lord once expressed the objects of His 
mission thus: “He anointed Me to preach good 
tidings to the poor; He hath sent Me to proclaim 
release to the captives, and recovering of sight to 
the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, 
to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.”? 
Here are five sentences. The first and fourth may 
be said to refer to the oppressed, to those to whom 
we must try, as Jesus did, to impart life, to give 
wealth of life and freedom of opportunity. The 
second and third refer to those who are fast bound 
in sin and moral darkness; to these we must pro- 
claim the conditions of release, and we must do this 
by bringing to them the light of the Gospel. The 
last sentence, the promise of the perfect social 
condition, prophesied of old by the year of Jubilee, 
expresses the result to be kept in mind as we 
pursue our various tasks for those who, in such 
different ways, are needing our help. 

“T came that they may have life.” What we must 
do above all else is to keep Christ’s purpose, in all 
its comprehensiveness, clearly in view. Also we 
must remember that it is only at the cost of life 
that life can be imparted. We cannot give without 
some self-sacrifice. Thought and action, study and 
effort, all involve an expenditure of life. As Christ 
laid down His life for us, so must we lay down our 
lives for the brethren, Every experience of nature 
and human life proves that life issues only from 

1 St, Luke iv, 18, 19. 
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life. And if we would impart we must possess, 
hence we must be in closest communion with the 
source, with the fountain or well of life, which 
is God Himself through Christ. St. John, after 
long meditation upon the experiences of the past 
—upon the manifested life, and also upon the uni- 
versal need of life which he saw around him— 
asserted, “ He that hath the Son hath life, he that 
hath not the Son hath not life.” + 

As we look round upon the world to-day we 
cannot fail to see that multitudes of men and 
women are wanting “life” in the full significance 
of the word. On the one hand, fulness of life 
implies fulness of sympathy, of thought, and of 
feeling ; the selfish and the sinful are wanting in 
these. On the other hand, it means opportunity 
and strength and energy; the destitute and the 
oppressed need these. 

Eternal life, according to the New Testament, is 
something more than never-ending existence: it is 
participation in the life of God. And, like all life, 
it is conditional. Physical life, intellectual life, 
social life, each has its conditions. So has life in 
its most comprehensive sense, as the term is used 
by Jesus. “If thou wilt enter into life,” if thou 
wouldest share it and enjoy it, “keep the com- 
mandments.”? This condition must never be for- 
gotten by the social reformer. The want of life and 
the destruction of life are both contrary to the pur- 
pose of God: where we find these, there the com- 
mandments, which are the expression of the will 
of God, which are the laws which He has ordained 
for the welfare of man, have been either forgotten 
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or ignored. It is in obedience to these laws, as 
revealed in their fulness by Christ, it is in that 
obedience to them which comes from closest com- 
munion with Him, and which is nothing less than 
living “in Him,” that life (as it should be) shall be 
the possession of society and of every member of 
the same. 


XII 


CHRIST’S LEGACY 


“The Comforter .. . whom I will send unto you.”—St. John 
xv. 26, 


IT is most important that we should notice very 
carefully the means which Christ provided for His 
work on earth being carried on after He had 
ascended into heaven. He might have left with 
His disciples most carefully arranged directions 
for the establishment of an organization of very 
definite form; and to these directions He might 
have added a multitude of rules, in obedience to 
which His followers must, under all circumstances, 
continue to work. Actually Christ left nothing of 
this kind. His legacy to those whom He had 
called to carry on His work was a Spirit. A 
perpetual Divine Spiritual Personality was Christ’s 
great parting gift to His faithful followers. I 
would lay great stress on the word “ Personality.” 
We are apt to speak of the Holy Spirit as “It.” 
But we cannot think of an intellectual and moral 
Spirit, that is a Spirit which shall influence men’s 
minds and hearts—their characters—apart from a 
personality. The various spirits which are daily 
affecting our own characters are all emanations 
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from various other characters or personalities. We 
speak of a kindly or a bitter spirit, of a niggardly 
or a generous spirit—when we speak thus we have © 
in mind these qualities of the characters of the 

persons from whom these spirits proceed. Indeed, 

we sometimes use the word “spirit” as a synonym 

for “character” itself. We speak of a man of a 

“choice spirit,” which is only another expression 

for a “fine character.” It is most important that 

whenever we speak of “a spirit” or “ the spiritual” 

in connection with religion, we should also remem- 

ber that we cannot think of these apart from 

personality and character. 

The next point upon which I would lay stress 
is the connection between a spirit and a body of 
people, that is, a society. We often speak of a 
society as we should of a single individual; we 
attribute to it a character ; we say that it manifests 
or expresses such and sucha spirit. Ata time of 
trial, or in the midst of an international crisis, we 
hear of a nation manifesting an excellent, or a 
noble, spirit. We know also from experience if 
several men possess and exhibit the same spirit, 
that this spirit will unite them more strongly than 
any other force. This is why “unity of spirit” 
is of all uniting influences the most important. It 
is also proved from experience that if, say, a dozen 
men, all strongly imbued with the same spirit, 
work together, their united influence will probably 
be far stronger than the aggregate of the influences 
of these men when each is working in isolation. 
And again and again in the New Testament we 
are told that the Spirit which Christ bequeathed 
to His followers does not dwell simply in the 
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hearts and minds of these individually, but that 
He dwells in the body or society of which they are 
members; and also that, besides supplying the 
energy or power with which they work, it is this 
Spirit which unites them. 

I would now pass on to consider the advantages 
of .Christ’s legacy of a Spirit. In the New Testa- 
ment the action of the Spirit and the results of 
the Spirit’s working are likened to those of the 
wind,! that is of the atmosphere in motion. Now, 
one quality of the atmosphere is that it can adapt 
itself to every form or kind of space. A building 
may be of any shape whatever, the atmosphere 
will penetrate and fill every nook and crevice. 
Hence we speak of the adaptability of the Spirit. 
And this is the first quality or advantage of Christ’s 
legacy upon which I would dwell. 

Christianity was by Christ Himself intended to 
be a world-wide, a universal religion. He died for 
the sins of all ; His final commission to His apostles 
was to “go and make disciples of all the nations.” ? 
What this implied and involved was not at first 
understood ; and the history of the earliest days 
of the Christian Society is a history of efforts 
and struggles to assert and maintain this great 
principle of universality. It is to St. Paul more 
than to any one else that we owe the practical 
proof of the adaptability of the Gospel, that is of 
Christianity, to all sorts and conditions of men, 
living under all manner of circumstances, and 
organized in all kinds of societies. 

St. Paul had seen far more of the world than 
had the earliest disciples. He knew more of the 
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different customs, prejudices, modes of thought, 
and so he knew much more of the different needs of 
various peoples. He therefore pleaded earnestly 
that non-essential things should not be indiscrimi- 
nately imposed upon all. But it is extremely 
difficult for those who have always beerr accustomed 
to certain religious customs, to certain forms of 
service, to certain methods of organization, to 
realize that these may not be essential. They have 
probably by long experience felt the value and the 
helpfulness of these to themselves, and so they are 
apt to assume that they must be equally valuable 
and equally helpful to every one else. The first 
disciples were accustomed to obey certain Jewish 
laws, to observe certain Jewish forms and cere- 
monies; their Christianity had in a sense been 
grafted into their old Jewish belief with all its 
national and religious customs, and they were 
inclined to maintain that these customs, which 
they so much valued, must be imposed upon all 
who would embrace Christianity. St. Paul pleaded 
for freedom. For the essential truths of Christianity 
he would struggle to the last. For its essence he 
was prepared to fight and to suffer as certainly as 
either St. Peter or St. James. But to him the 
spirit—that is the energy, the power, and the 
essential qualities of the Gospel—was of far 
greater importance than the letter of any law, and 
certainly of infinitely more importance than the 
ceremonies and customs of Judaism. 

The Church has been slow in learning this 
lesson : but to-day the principle is becoming far 
more widely accepted in practice. In the Foreign 
Missionary field Christian workers are seeing the 
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necessity of trying to adapt the forms, under which 
Christianity shall be presented to the heathen, to 
the particular capacities and the particular needs 
of various races. For those to whom they preach 
are in very different stages of civilization, and they 
bring with them very different heritages from the 
past. 

To see the great social lesson of all this we must 
remember the penetrative power of the Spirit. 
The Gospel can be, and must be, adapted to very 
different forms of social and civil organization. It 
must also penetrate into, it must sanctify, that is it 
must effect a moral transformation of, the life of 
all kinds of societies and social relationships. 
History shows us Christianity adapting itself to, 
hallowing, and humanizing, the patriarchal and 
feudal forms of social organization ; we must see 
that it is adapted to, and that it hallows, the 
industrial form of society in the midst of which we 
are now living. We must see that the Spirit of 
Christ inspires the purposes, rules the actions, and 
governs the methods of men in the relationships 
of trade or commerce, as much as it does in their 
relationships in the home. We must see that the 
Gospel is so preached that its teaching is made 
applicable to all the difficulties, the needs, and 
temptations from which men suffer. 

Another great advantage from the nature of our 
Lord’s legacy is this : We speak of Christ bestowing 
the Spirit. By this we mean very much what we 
do when we speak of His endowing with spiritual 
power. Our characters or personalities are then 
influenced by a greater Personality because they 
are brought into close communion with Him. But 
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do we think with sufficient care of the nature of 
this Personality, of what are termed His essential 
attributes? These may be grouped under two 
chief heads—first, the moral ; secondly, the intel- 
lectual ; and these must not be too far separated, 
even in thought. First as to the moral. The 
Spirit is called the Holy Spirit ; also we are taught 
that it is zz the power, or ¢hrough the possession of 
the Holy Spirit that sins are forgiven;! also we read 
that “the Spirit will convict the world in respect 
of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment.”? 
What do all these sayings imply but that the effect 
of the Spirit is to produce a moral change? Again, 
the Spirit given by God in the New Testament is 
not different from the“Spirit of the Lord” in the Old 
Testament; one of Whose qualities is that of “the 
fear of the Lord,” ® which can only be a dread of un- 
righteousness, which is the object of God’s wrath. 

But the qualities and the effects of the Spirit 
are also intellectual; they have to do with know- 
ledge and understanding as well as with goodness 
or righteousness, This Spirit, our Lord promises 
us, “shall teach us all things.” * He shall also 
“suide us into all the truth;”°® He shall also, as 
we have just seen, produce conviction, which, if 
partially a moral, is also partially an intellectual 
process. 

Thus we may say that Christ’s legacy to His 
Church is that of an infinite Divine Personality 
everywhere and at all times available to those who 
satisfy the conditions of communion with Him, a 
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gift adaptable to all circumstances, conditions, and 
needs, the gift of a Personality whose influence is 
both intellectual and moral, who enables us both 
to think rightly and to do rightly. 

Can we conceive a more useful gift at the present 
time? What do we find taking place on every 
side of us? Do we not find a succession of changes 
in both thought and conduct, with whose immensity 
and whose rapidity we have the greatest difficulty 
in keeping pace? That which a few years ago 
was undreamt of, would indeed have been scoffed 
at as impossible, or was regarded as the product of 
a disordered imagination, was a few months ago 
the subject of earnest debate; and to-day it is 
regarded and employed as if it had always been 
accepted and utilized. To these changes we must 
adapt ourselves in order that we may supply our 
own needs and the needs of others. In order to 
do this—to test, to prove, to accept, or reject—we 
need above everything else the wisdom, the guid- 
ance, the help of a righteous, intelligent, strong, 
and perfectly adaptable Personality or Character. 

I would close with an analogy which will empha- 
size the need of our holding fast to the idea of 
Personality when we consider the office and the 
work of the Holy Spirit. The present, we are 
constantly told, is a democratic age. It is one in 
which “the people are coming to their own ;” one 
in which, through the spread of knowledge and 
education, ordinary men are becoming conscious 
of their rights, because they are conscious of both 
their actual position and of their possibilities. But 
a democratic age is one not only of the rights, but 
of the responsibilities of the individual ; for, if a 
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democracy means what it should, it means that 
each individual is responsible for the welfare of 
the state or society to which he belongs, and so 
for the welfare of all the other members of that 
society. Much of this responsibility we may try 
to delegate, but we cannot delegate our own share 
in the choice of those whom we delegate to act for 
us. It is here, if anywhere, that democracy will 
fail; and there are those who assert that it is 
already disappointing the expectations of those 
who hoped great things from it. We cannot shirk 
our responsibility either for the choice of our 
lawmakers or for our choice of those who shall 
administer the laws which have been made. I 
mention this as one instance to show the responsi- 
bilities which we must accept and discharge. 
What, then, is our greatest need? Is it not that 
of a wiser and stronger character? Or rather is it 
not of One who will show us what is right and 
will help us to do what is right—One whom for 
these ends we can always summon to our aid? 
But remember that in ordinary life the strong 
personality does more than this, he unites men. 
Hence we need One who will unite us to those 
who are seeking the truth and trying to promote 
righteousness. Suppose that this personality were 
filled with the moral character of Christ, and also 
that all who were in communion with Him were 
filled with that same character—the character 
whose essential attributes were those of infinite 
wisdom, and infinite self-sacrifice or love—what, 
I ask, could not then be accomplished ? 

Let us consider the condition of much so-called 
social work to-day ; let us investigate the causes of 
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its many failures ; and then let us suppose that all 
those working for social ends were imbued with, 
‘and united together by, one loving, self-sacrificing, 
pure, intelligent personality. Suppose that under 
the influence of this personality all selfishness, all 
want of intelligence, all weakness of will and cha- 
racter could be abolished, would not our social 
work—the work we do in union for the good of 
others, for the benefit of the community — go 
forward by leaps and bounds? Yet if there is one 
lesson more clear than any other which we may 
learn from Christ’s teaching, if there is one con- 
viction more certain than any other we may gather 
from the history of the apostolic mission, it is that 
such a Personality is available by faith in Christ 
for every man and every society—that is, wherever 
two or three are gathered in Christ’s name and for 
the promotion of His purpose. And this is Christ’s 
great legacy to those whom He has called to carry 
on His work for the salvation of men, and for the 
regeneration of the world. 


THE END 
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